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FOR THE PLACE OF HONOR IN YOUR GARDEN 


MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


1944 All-America Winner 





DOUGLAS MacARTHUR — this rose 











MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK — a new 
rose of surpassing beauty and elegance, 
voted the outstanding rose novelty for 
this year. Daintily shaped petals clasped 
in long, spiral buds unfurl slowly, culmi- 
nating in limpid, canary-yellow flowers of 
perfect proportions. Hardy, free-bloom- 
ing, luxuriant dark-green foliage. The 
rich rose perfume will delight you. A 
flower of many virtues that make it 
supreme among yellow roses. 
$2 each $20 a dozen 


WAYSIDE’S FAMOUS BOOK-CATALOG—Never a more 
beautiful floral catalog! 184 pages with more than 200 true-to-life 
color illustrations — full of detailed cultural information and 
advice. To be sure of this outstanding book, it is necessary that 
you enclose with your request 25c, coins or stamps, to cover 


postage and handling costs. 





NEW “MUM” MME. CHIANG KAI- 
SHEK—finest ‘‘mum” in our collection, 
also hardiest. Firm petaled, bad-weather- 
resisting; two-inch double blooms. Flow- 
ering late August, September. Coloring 
chrome and cadmium yellow, soft-tinted 
old gold with undertone of rose. 
Three $2.75 Dozen $8.50 





sensation of 1943 is a beautiful new ever- 
blooming rose of fine proportion and ex- 
ceptional color — hardy, vigorous and 
flowers prolifically. The strong bushes 
send up numerous shoots topped with 
superb flowers, healthy foliage. Long, 
graceful, tulip-shaped buds open slowly 
into glorious flowers of rose, gold and 
salmon exquisitely blended. Thrives in all 
sections of the country. 


Price $1.50 $15 a dozen 


Wayside Gardens 


29 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 





















NOW- 


For the first time - 
Permanent Green- 
house features. at 
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LEEPER PATENTED INTERLOCKING SASH 
PROVIDE WIND, RAIN AND VENTILATION CONTROL 


Plant, weed and cultivate your 
beds in unconfined large areas 
without danger of dropping 
sash. LEEPER Interlocking Hot 
Bed Sash slide as easily as your 
windows to partially or fully 
opened positions. No cross 


hamper full sun exposure or 
watering. Sash have built-in 
drainage gutters and angular 
patented interlocking side 
guide rails. Wood-Life treated 
sash 1 %” thick Pondorosa Pine, 
Cypress or available substitutes. 


SASH PRICES! 


braces or other obstructions to Immediate shipment from stocks. 












Furnished in two sizes—6' x 3' sash and 
Junior 4' x 2' sash. Complete with 
bed frame or sash only. Send 
for illustrated price list. 


H. R. LINDABURY & SONS, 
405 BROAD STREET, 
BURLINGTON, N. J. 




































































Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 





to do NOW 





WHEN cultivating the garden early in Spring, be careful not to hoe off 
the growing tips of lilies which have yet to emerge from the earth. 


SPRING fever usually makes for a good early vegetable garden, but it 
takes planning to maintain production right through to the end of the 
season. 


WHEN making annual flower plantings, sow some extra seeds of zinnias, 
marigolds, bedding dahlias, and other kinds suitable for cut flower use 
in hospitals. 


IF THE Winter has been kind to the tops of hybrid tea rose bushes, they 
need not be cut back severely. More live wood left in place will mean 
more blooms in Summer. 

TUBEROUS-rooted begonias should not be permitted to become pot 
pound before planting time arrives. Also, they should always be han- 
dled with a minimum of root disturbance. 


SOAKING the roots of diseased peonies and delphiniums with semesan, 
as well as keeping the soft, young growth covered with a fungicide 
may contribute to making the plants healthier. 


PLAN to protect all early settings of cole crops—cabbage and its rela- 
tives—from injury by cabbage maggot by fitting tar paper disks about 
the stem of each plant to lay flat on the soil above each root. 


SPRING is a good time to propagate rosary vine and its relative species 
from cuttings or bulbs. The cuttings should be set in sand, but the 
bulbs may be planted in soil and covered lightly. They start slowly. 


ANYONE who decides to follow the popular advice to eat the sprouts 
of skunk cabbage should inform himself as to how to distinguish this 
plant from its swamp neighbor, the white hellebore. The latter is 
poisonous to eat. 


SPRING is the time to plant or replant Japanese anemones if they are to 
put on their usual Autumn show of flowers in normal fashion. Young 
plants set out from pots can well be planted fairly close together in 
odd-numbered groups. 


THE COMPOST pile is not a dump to be added to over a long period. 
As soon as enough waste material has been accumulated it should all 
be put to be composted in a layered heap, after which the saving of 
debris for making another pile should start. 


A FEW of the bulbous plants such as the regal lily and eremurus start 
growth so early in Spring that their shoots may be injured by frosts 
if not given some protection when very low temperatures threaten. 
Delphiniums sometimes suffer from this same kind of injury. 


SPRING is the time to discourage unwanted plants of Oriental poppies. 
Digging out the roots and hoeing off any shoots which appear later 
is usually enough. By this same token, the time when the plants are 
in growth is the poorest one for planting this colorful perennial. 


LATE-FLOWERNG shrubs such as franklinia, hydrangea, shrub 
althza and butterfly bush should be pruned in Spring, if pruning is 
called for. Very often, the removal of dead wood is all that is neces- 
sary. Even that can lead to violent pruning in the case of the butterfly 
bush which usually dies to the ground. So, also, do vitex and calli- 
carpa. 


SHARPENING the hoe is not the only possible pre-season preparation 
for weed control. Arranging for the addition of plenty of manure or 
compost and the use of fertilizer can also come into the planning. 
Weeds are usually worse in soil of low fertility simply because they 
are more able to make use of small amounts of plant nutrients than 
are the crop plants. 


HIGHBUSH blueberries require very little more pruning than the re- 
moval of the weakest branches during the first year or two after plant- 
ing. Some growers remove any blossoms which appear in order that 
all plant food may be used for growth. Bearing-sized plants will bene- 
fit from the removal or shortening of older stems which are bearing 
short, weak shoots and small berries. Fruit buds for next year will 
appear on shoots grown during the coming Summer. 
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HE jungle garden shown above was one of 
the outstanding features of this year’s great 
Spring Flower Show in Boston, Mass. A water- 
fall 20 feet high cascaded into a large pool sur- 


rounded by tropical vegetation and set off with a 


few brightly colored flowers like anthuriums and 


orchids. Spanish moss hung in festoons from the 
trees and the splash of water could be heard 
throughout the hall. 

The arrangement shown at the left was made 
by one of the garden clubs in a competition 
which was carried on throughout the show with 


frequent replacements. 
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SPRING COMES IN A FLOWER SHOW 


Mass., from the 18th to the 25th of March. From 

Detroit, Chicago, New York, Baltimore and interme- 
diate points, flower lovers gathered to witness the opening of 
the only major Spring exhibition held anywhere in the country 
this year. In the words of one visitor from a showless distant 
city, gardeners everywhere are hungry for flower shows. They 
have come to look forward each year to the large Spring spec- 
tacles as a sign of the opening of a new season. 

Boston is fortunate in being able to continue these shows and 
thus to keep an important phase of horticultural activity alive 
during these dark days. The reason for this good fortune stems 
from a long experience in serving the gardening public on the 
part of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society—sponsor of the 
show. The society is old enough to have passed through the 
difficult times of four previous wars. Also, it owns a building 
large enough for staging a Spring exhibition of sizable propor- 
tions. These facilities, coupled with the willingness of its grower 
members to make extra sacrifices to put on a show, made the 
venture a success as regards horticultural skill and showmanship. 

This effort did not go unappreciated by the general public, 
who stormed Horticultural Hall to get a taste of color and to 
enjoy the lift which only a flower show can bring to war- 
tautened nerves. Attendance was well in excess of that of a 


N ATIONAL horticultural interest was centered on Boston, 


year ago, in spite of the fact that the Winter's worst snow storm 
occurred on the third day of the show. 

The general theme of the show was ‘“The Gardens of Our 
Allies,’’ with the flora of the Western hemisphere not forgotten. 
Three gardens with overseas motifs drew their inspiration 
from the dooryard plants of the people of Great Britain, Russia 
and China. 

The British garden, staged by Bay State Nurseries, North 
Abington, Mass., played a thatched, stucco cottage garden set- 
ting to its final nostalgic note. Being British, it drew its plant 
material from all quarters of the temperate zone and featured 
magnolias, hawthorns and colorful herbaceous flowers with 
the inevitable background of clipped yews. This garden won a 
prize offered by the Massachusetts Department of Agriculture. 

The Russian garden, staged by Weston Nurseries, Weston, 
Mass., demonstrated that in Russia even the plants are rugged. 
Chief among the hardy material used to set off the somewhat 
somber background structure was a hedge of lilacs in variety 
which represented the very finest of which the forcer's art is 
capable. 

The Chinese garden took a quite different turn as flower show 
exhibits go. The color and details of design were supplied by 
authentic replicas of Chinese garden architecture, even including 
a shrine to the goddess of compassion. As for the plant mate- 





An English garden at the Boston show was made very attractive with a thatched roof 
cottage and flowering plants in abundance. 








rial, its builders, Frost & Higgins of Arlington, Mass., included 
the bamboo, the low-spreading branches of a venerable pine, 
the golden rose of China, and the showy Winter plum to carry 
out an attractive arrangement which was also charged with 
¢ Oriental symbolism. 

Alexander Heimlich of Woburn, Mass., transplanted a liberal 
section of a South American jungle to one end of the large 
exhibition hall. The show visitor could not only see this exhibit 
but he could walk beneath the shading canopy of hanging vines 
and appreciate the color of anthuriums and orchids growing in 
the jungle depths, bathed in the mist rising from the floor of a 
20-foot waterfall. This exhibit took top honors by winning the 
cup offered by the president of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, and the gold medal certificate of the Horticultural 
Society of New York. 

The All-America garden represented a year’s collecting of 
native plants from all parts of the United States on the part of 
Will C. Curtis of South Sudbury, Mass. Not only was every 
state but one—Nebraska—represented, but from some of them 
came more than one wild plant to prove that plant material does 
not have to come from the other side of the world to be worthy 
of garden treatment. This exhibit was awarded the Bulkley 
medal of the Garden Club of America. 

In addition to the large exhibits associated with the theme 
of the show, the old favorites were present. Acacias from the 
gardens of Mrs. Galen Stone (Stewart Johnson, gardener), were 
so displayed that visitors could walk under their arching branches 
of golden blooms. The acacias won the George Holliday 
Memorial prize for Mr. Johnson. 


A terrace garden was a feature which attracted attention at the 


Boston Spring show. 
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A Chinese garden at the Boston show was said by informed 
persons to be absolutely authentic. 



























This mantel arrangement was made in a competition conducted 
by the garden clubs at the Boston exhibition. 






Daffodils were staged by Adrian Frylink of Babylon, N. Y., 
in one of the most comprehensive exhibits of the kind ever seen 
at a Spring show. 

The well known collection of tender azaleas owned by Ernest 
Borowski lightened up an unusual garden design by a group of 
garden club exhibitors headed by Mrs. Irving Wright. In addi- 
tion Mrs. Chester Cook of Lexington, directed the members of 
45 garden clubs to new adventures in flower arrangement. 

Gardeners and Florists Club of Boston added to the Spring- 
like atmosphere of the show by staging a primrose dell in which 
primulas bloomed around a rocky spring. A clematis-covered 
fence was set up by Albert Hulley of Middleborough, Mass., 
with a remarkable display of forced clematis. 

A whole room was given over to orchid growers in which 
to carry on the tradition of shows in Boston, where the first 
orchid to be exhibited anywhere in America was shown a cen- 
tury ago. One exhibit was staged co-operatively by a number 
of members of the American Orchid Society under the direction 
of L. Sherman Adams of Wellesley, Mass. Individual orchid 
exhibits were set up by Mrs. E. B. Dane, Brookline, Mass., 
(Ernest Hannington, gardener); Mrs. Robert Treat Paine, 
Chestnut Hill, (James J. Hurley, gardener); Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin S. Webster, Chestnut Hill, (Peter Arnott, gardener) ; 
Butterworth’s, Framingham, Mass.; Thomas Roland, Inc., 
Nahant, Mass., and Frederick C. Hoffman, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Two specimens of cymbidium shown by the Gardner Museum, 
Boston, Mass. (John Sullivan, gardener), were awarded the 
gold medal certificate of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 

A cactus garden by F. I. Carter & Sons of Tewksbury, Mass., 
and house plants staged by Mr. Curtis also helped to round out 
the show. Nor was the gravity of the times overlooked. The 
Massachusetts State College sent its experts in force to demon- 
strate the story of “Food Fights for Freedom."’ Also, a wishing 
well caught coins to be spent for supplying flowers and horti- 
cultural recreation in service hospitals by Garden Clubs Service. 

Other major exhibitors were Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall, Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass. (George Palmer, gardener), who showed prim- 
ulas, daffodils and other pot plants and’ Mrs. E. D. Brandegee, 
Brookline, Mass. (George Hewitt, gardener), with clivias. 

Ruzickas’ Inc., Chatham, N. J., and Totty’s Inc., Madison, 
N. J., displayed long-stemmed exhibition cut roses. Carna- 
tions were also present in the form of three large displays staged 
by Morningside Greenhouses, Milford, Mass., S. Arthur 
Peterson, Lexington, Mass. and Paul Brigham, Westboro, 
Mass. Patten and Company, Tewksbury, Mass., showed a vase 
of the new white variety Northland. 
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The Best in Small Fruits — 


Dr. U. P. Hedrick discusses varieties 
of particular value to the amateur 


N ITS issue of February 15, Horticul- 

ture published an article by the writer 
under the title ‘“The Best in Fruits.’’ All 
the fruits discussed were tree fruits, and all 
the varieties described originated at the 
New York Experiment Station, at Geneva, 
and were distributed by the New York 
Fruit Testing Association at Geneva. 

In the following article, small fruits 
from the same source and distributed by 
the same organization are described. The 
writer desires to make plain that only new 
fruits, with a few exceptions, are men- 
tioned in the two articles which had their 
origin at the Geneva station. This is be- 
cause he has known these fruits intimately 
from the day they were named—in fact 
helped name most of them. He does not 
know new fruits from other sources nearly 
so well. 

Perhaps it ought to be said that all these 
fruits can be purchased by nurserymen here 
and there. The New York Fruit Testing 
Association is mentioned, only because it 
is certain that good plants of all, true to 
name, can be purchased there. 

Taking up the small fruits 
now, let us begin with red 
raspberries, of which the 
Geneva station has fruited 
thousands of seedlings in the 
last 40 years. During this 
long period perhaps a dozen 
have been named. Five of 
these are: still being offered 
for sale, every one of which 
is worth brief discussion. 

The best known of the 
five is Newburgh, now a 
standard market variety; a 
place it holds, because, in 
keeping and shipping quali- 
ties, it has no superior. The 
fruits are large, firm, do not 
crumble; and the plants are 
vigorous, very productive, 
and are rarely attacked by 
mosaic. The berries ripen 
early. 

Taylor is better. than 
Newburgh for home gardens, 
the fruits being larger, hand- 
somer and of better quality. 
The plants are just as vigor- 
ous and productive, but are 
a little more subject to mo- 
saic, although in my own 
garden, the plants set out six 
years ago, have not yet been 
attacked. The berries ripen 
in early mid-season. This is 
my favorite red raspberry, 
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although I suspect I am beginning to like 
the next variety to be described better. 

Marcy, introduced in 1936, produces 
the most beautiful berries I have ever seen, 
and, moreover, they are as good as any I 
have ever tasted. The fruits are long-conic, 
firm and medium red. The plants are as 
noteworthy as the berries, being vigorous, 
productive, tall and straight, which means 
that the crop is easily picked and carried 
well off the ground. The fruits ripen in 
mid-season. 

Milton is the latest of the station red 
raspberries, worth planting because it is 
freest from the dreaded mosaic. In other 
respects it is much like Taylor, especially 
in fruit. 

Indian Summer is the best of all ever- 
bearing red raspberries. The berries are 
large and of very good quality, but are 
rather soft and crumble somewhat, so that 
they do not ship well. If one wants de- 
licious red raspberries through September 
and October, this is the variety to plant. 

I am not particularly fond of black 
raspberries, but, in common with most 
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Clermont is a good mid-season strawberry. 
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people, want them a few times during the 
Summer. Bristol and Naples will supply 
this fruit through a rather long season. 
Bristol is the earlier of the two, ripening 
a week earlier than Naples. The berries of 
both are large, glossy black, and excellent 
in quality. The plants are about all that 
could be desired; those of Naples, in par- 
ticular, are little subject to anthracnose. 

Purple raspberries, as all know, are hy- 
brids between red and black raspberries, 
the best representative of which has long 
been the old Columbian, a variety very 
susceptible to mosaic. The Geneva station 
has bred two of these hybrids in every way 
superior to Columbian, especially so in 
resistance to mosaic. 

The two are Sodus and Marion and the 
former, to my mind, is a most remarkable 
fruit. The berries are very large, firm, an 
attractive purple, and excellent in quality. 
The plants are vigorous, productive, hardy 
and nearly free from mosaic. This berry 
ripens with or shortly after Columbian. 
Marion I do not know; it is said by the 
station horticulturists to be quite as good 
as Sodus but later in ripening. 

I regret to say that there are no new 
blackberries, to me the best of all the bram- 
ble fruits. Nor, are there new dewberries. 
Here in the East we must continue to grow 
the old Eldorado blackberry and the Lu- 
cretia dewberry, both relics of past genera- 
tions. The station has a number of seed- 
lings of these fruits, several of which 
promise well. 

Neither has the New York station bred 
new currants, although Red 
Lake, a new variety from 
another source, is a better va- 
riety than any other kind 
grown in America. It is not 
yet fruiting in my garden. 

One splendid new goose- 
berry has been introduced. 
It is Fredonia, very like the 
English gooseberries, which 
we all would grow if we 
could. Fredonia has dark red 
berries, which are delectable 
dessert fruits and good, as 
well, for all culinary pur- 
poses. It, with the old Poor- 
man, should give a supply of 
this much neglected fruit for 
all home gardens. 

The Geneva station has 
bred more than 30,000 seed- 
ling grapes, of which 24 
have been named. Two of 
them are seedless. This arti- 
cle, already too long, can not 
describe or even name these 
new grapes. I conclude by 
very briefly describing five 
new strawberries, selected 
from several thousand seed- 
lings which have fruited in 
the last quarter century. 

Cato is splendid for home 
gardens because of high qual- 
ity and good plants. The 
berries bruise so easily that 














it is not a good market variety. Catskill is 
the largest and handsomest strawberry I 
have ever seen and is as good in quality as 
its appearance suggests. The plants are 
vigorous and productive. This fruit, as a 
seedling, was given an award of merit by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
It ripens in mid-season. 

Clermont, in my garden is second best 
after Catskill, being much like it in fruit 
and plant. It, too, ripens in midseason. 
The variety is valuable for both home and 
market. Culver is much like the two pre- 


ceding varieties but is hardly as attractive 
in appearance or flavor. It is offered and 
is especially recommended for preserving. 

Dresden is the last of these five straw- 
berries to be introduced, having been first 
offered in 1939. Its special merits are earli- 
ness and a uniform good product through 
a long season. The berries are large and 
very handsome in color and shape. It is 
also noteworthy for vigorous and produc- 
tive plants. 

—U. P. Hedrick. 

Geneva, N. Y. 


Sweet Corn for Home Gardens 





OR the amount of food it produces, 

sweet corn requires considerable room 
in the garden. Nevertheless, it is a vegetable 
that nearly every gardener includes in his 
list. Almost all vegetables are better if 
fresh out of the garden than if bought in 
the stores, but this is particularly true of 
sweet corn. Also, varieties can be grown 
that never find their way into the markets, 
where size and attractiveness in appearance 
are too often the characters given most 
weight. 

Novice gardeners, and many who should 
know better, plant too much of one variety 
all at one time. The result is a great surplus 
for a week or two then nothing for the 
rest of the Summer. To avoid this, the 
Connecticut experiment station has devel- 
oped a succession of varieties that can be 
planted all at one time and will ripen at 
regular intervals, spreading the crop over 
most of the sweet corn season. Seedsmen 
are selling this list as a unit. 

The varieties are all carefully tested hy- 
brids that are known to grow well over a 
wide area on many different soils and under 
varying seasonal conditions. This succes- 
sion series for 1944 is made up of the 
following varieties ripening in the order 
named: Spancross, Marcross, Carmelcross, 
Lincoln, Golden Cross and Wilson. 

Planted about May 15, which is the 
best time to plant in southern New Eng- 
land to escape corn borers, corn should be 
available from the middle of July to the 
middle of September. Later varieties 
are needed and are in process of de- 
velopment. For the present, later 
plantings of Lincoln, Golden Cross 
and Wilson can be made as soon as 
the first planting is well started. 

All of these varieties are good in 
quality but tastes differ. ‘One man’s 
meat is another man’s poison’ is 
often true, allegorically, at least. 
Other varieties that may be preferred 
and are well worth trying are: 


Seneca Dawn—Robson Seed Co., Hall, 
WN. YY. 


North Star—Harris Seed Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Early Golden—Eastern States Farmers’ 
Exchange, W. Springfield, Mass. 


Sugar and Gold—Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change, W. Springfield, Mass. 

eg Midget—Schling Seed Co., New York, 
N 


Sugar Sweet—Henderson Seed Co., New York, 


These are early varieties with small 
stalks and ears but are exceptionally tender 
and sweet. “Sugar and Gold’’ has a mix- 
ture of yellow and white kernels on every 
ear and is strictly a home garden variety. 
It is also susceptible to bacterial wilt and 
is not safe to plant in Southern New Eng- 
land and farther south. Sugarsweet is 
white. Some of my friends are indignant 
that I recommend to them such small- 
eared corn. After working hard all Sum- 
mer they want more to show for their 
labors. In that case they should stick to 
the succession series just named. As the 
saying goes, ‘High quality goods come in 
small packages.’’ The small-eared vari- 
eties are the aristocrats of the garden and 
designed only for garden connoisseurs. 

Somewhat later in the season there is a 
very fine white-seeded variety, Pearlcross 
(Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn.). 
Again the ears are only medium in size, 
but they have a different flavor and make 
a welcome change from the yellow varie- 
ties. Cream-O-Gold (Henderson Seed 


Co., New York City) is later and is one 
of the tenderest and sweetest varieties of 
corn there is. 

Unfortunately, these high quality va- 
rieties will not grow well away from the 











Northeast, the section where they have 
been developed. Farther south and west 
they suffer from low humidity and are 


generally unproductive. Early varieties 
that ripen before the driest part of the 
Summer may be worth a trial but where 
heat and drying winds have to be con- 
tended with, Golden Cross is the most 
dependable and also one of the best for 
quality. It is the best variety for preserv- 
ing either by canning, freezing, drying 
or salting. Salted corn is the easiest to 
preserve and is surprisingly good. 


—D. F. Jones. 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Unusual Garden Greens 


EAFY vegetables, commonly called 
“‘greens,’’ are very essential in the diet, 
and one or more kinds will be found in 
most Victory gardens. Nearly everyone 
who has picked wild greens knows how 
delicious the succulent young plants of 
“lamb’s quarter’ are. Probably fewer 
lovers of greens know of the so-called 
“‘tame’’ lamb’s quarter which is very easily 
grown in the vegetable gardens. It is Atri- 
plex hortensis, known in Europe as Orach, 
also called French spinach. 

This is an annual which if allowed to 
attain its full growth will reach to six feet 
in height. The seed should be planted very 
early in the open soil. The plants are cut 
when young, and cooked in the same man- 
ner as spinach. As the plants grow older 
and taller, only the tender leaves at the tips 
of the branches are cooked. One plant will 
produce sufficient seed for the next crop, 
so all others which are standing at bloom- 
ing time should be removed. 

There is an ornamental variety which 
has crimson leaves. It is A. hortensis atro- 
sanguinea, usually called ‘‘red spinach.” 
The red variety may be cooked, also, and 
the red color disappears in cooking. 

In the East a native plant known as 
“‘Shawnee”’ or “Shawnee salad’’ has been 
used as greens for generations. This plant 
is Campanula americana, an annual or 
biennial, which grows from three to four 
feet tall, erect and unbranched, a spike of 
blue when in bloom. It may be natural- 
ized in shrub borders or lightly 
shaded locations not too dry, where 
it will prove to be ornamental as 
well as useful. 

In the very early Spring, the en- 
tire rosette of leaves may be cut and 
cooked with other greens, but it is 
at its best as a salad. Prepared ex- 
actly as lettuce, it furnishes delicious 
salad long before garden lettuce can 
be cut. 

—Mrs. Paul Murdoch. 
Nehawka, Nebr. 


“Begin the art of finding peace, 
Belovéd—it is art, no less. 
Sometimes we find it hid beneath 
The orchards in their Springtime dress: 
Sometimes one finds it in oak woods.” 
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VALUED subscriber takes the editor 
to task for an article about an easy 
way to destroy tree stumps. The editor 
asked me what I had to say on the subject 
and I dug up the following notes published 
some years ago in Wisconsin Agriculture: 
There is a more or less popular idea among 
some classes of settlers that if a hole is bored in 
a stump and filled with certain chemicals, the 
stump will rot out in a short time or can easily 
be destroyed by fire. Such items often appear in 
the press. Some of the compounds suggested 
are saltpeter, kerosene, nitric acid, sulfuric acid 
and mixtures of these two acids. Besides these, 
various compounds of secret formula, for 
which great merit has been claimed by the 
inventors, have been exploited. The instruc- 
tions given are to bore an inch-and-a-half or 
a two-inch hole down the center of the stump, 
pour in the reagent, plug up the hole, wait a 
few months, knock the stump out or else set 
fire to it when it will be entirely consumed. 

If this method were successful, it would be 
fortunate, but as far as known, reliable inspec- 
tion has not found one stump whose destruc- 
tion was materially aided by chemical treat- 
ment. The Department of Agriculture has in- 
vestigated reported successes and has declared 
that in all cases examined, such treatments were 
found to be a failure. These methods have been 
tried out in western Washington with like 
results. 

When we begin dealing with our scien- 
tific brethren we find ourselves confronted 
with facts and figures hard to dispute. 
However, I have no doubt there are read- 
ers who will rise up and tell me that they 
have done these things, whatever the scien- 
tists may say. 


Y instructor in grafting was Michael 

Keene, an Irish gardener, brought 
back by Benjamin V. French from one of 
his trips to Europe. Mr. French was fa- 
mous in his day not only as one of the 
founders of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, but also for his farm in 
Braintree, Mass., with its fruit trees, 
blooded stock, manor house and stone 
walls. He had a passion for clearing land 
of rocks and for building stone walls. 
Visitors came from Europe just to see his 
stock and his fruit trees. Even today any- 
thing exceptional in the Braintree horti- 
cultural line is traced back to the French 
farm and its gardener whether it be English 
elms, Iona grapes or lovage. The residents 
occasionally plough up Boston hotel china 
of mid-Victorian vintage, carted to Brain- 
tree in Boston manure. 

As I have said, I got my first lesson in 
grafting and boy scout lore from Mr. 
Keene. He came to us one warm Saturday 
afternoon in early Spring. I was to graft 
a Rhode Island greening onto a useless 
crabapple tree near the back door. First, 
he showed me how to select my scions, 
cutting them from vigorous, well-budded 
last-year growth, then to saw off the 
branch to be grafted, to split it, and to 
dovetail into the opening the new graft 
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properly pointed so as to have the new 
and old skin meet, not neglecting to 
moisten the graft first in my mouth and 
fixing the lowest bud at the vital spot. 
Last of all, he showed me how to put on 
the protecting wax. It was a simple, un- 
forgettable operation, but it linked me up 
with my Celtic and Saxon gardening an- 
cestors and now enables me to say that I, 
too, entered Arcadia through the grafting 
route. 


HAVE been interested to learn that the 

government program for the collection 
of milkweed floss as a kapok substitute is 
to be extended over much of the north- 
eastern section of the country. It appears 
that the 1943 collection centered about 
Petoskey, Mich., yielded only 150,000 of 
the estimated million pounds. However, 








the proposed extension of the picking area, 
is expected to produce between one and 
two million pounds. Two million pounds 
would be enough of the buoyant fiber to 
make 1,200,000 “‘Mae West”’ life jackets. 

According to Harry A. Gunning of the 
Soil Conservation Service the pods average 
about 800 to the bushel. Eight hundred 
pods will yield about a pound of the floss. 
The price of 20 cents per bag means about 
20 cents per pound of floss; a price about 
double that of kapok landed in New York 
in pre-war days. 

The plan is to work through public 
schools and other local agencies. This is 
based on Michigan experience, which 
proved that gathering milkweed pods is a 
war-time job aptly suited to school chil- 
dren. More will be heard of this program 
as the season progresses. 


The exhibition of orchids at this year’s Boston flower show 
was remarkably comprehensive. 
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In Defense of Earthworms 


EAR EDITOR—In your magazine 

of February 15, 1944, someone asked 
—‘‘Is there anyway that I may exterminate 
earthworms?’’ What a question. I am 
amazed that anyone these days does not 
know that the earthworm is one of the 
best friends man has. Read Charles Dar- 
win’s book on the earthworm. In 1939 I 
started with a small batch of earthworm 
eggs. By 1941 I had six boxes 15 x 18 x 
6 feet full of worms. I released one box in 
the Spring of 1942 in a small place in my 
garden. The change from the year before 
was amazing. By the Fall of 1942 I had 
14 boxes full and planned to release seven 
or eight boxes in the Spring of 1943. In- 
stead of “Gone with the wind” they were 
gone with the Winter of 1942-1943. 
Some day I will start another batch. 

—George H. Crosbie. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


Buys Started Beet Plants 


EAR EDITOR—I have been reading 

the accounts of Victory gardeners’ ex- 
periences. I wonder ‘if any of them have 
tried raising beets from plants instead of 
seeds. Never having been successful in 
raising beets, last Spring I procured about 
100 beet plants from Omega, Ga. (Omega 
Farms). 

I set them out in mid-April and the first 
week of June I found them ready for the 
table. All during June and until mid-July 
we had an abundance of them and were 
able to can 12 jars. These beets had a de- 
licious flavor and were extremely tender. 

The beets I raised from seed were about 
the size of large marbles when Jack Frost 
nipped them. So, definitely, I would never 
again bother with sowing beets. 

—Frances M. Dougherty. 
Haverford, Pa. 


Protection From Rabbits 


EAR EDITOR — In the January | 
issue you discuss ways of providing 
protection from rabbits. I do not consider 
hardware cloth good for this purpose, 
because the whipping of the tree by the 
wind, if it be a young one, cuts and tears 
the bark all around at the top of the wire 
screen. On a 60-acre orchard I found the 
best and most practical protector to be red 
rosin-sized roofing paper, four inches wide, 
wound spirally around the tree from the 
ground upward, fastened at the bottom 
and top with soft stove-pipe wire; how- 
ever, every wire must be removed the fol- 
lowing Spring. String is not dependable. 
The bottom should be fastened first, to 


hold the paper while it is being wrapped. 
Other paper will do, wrapped any way 
convenient. The roofing paper should be 
sawed off the end of the roll in four-inch 
spools. 

Prunings left lying on the ground are 
no safeguard whatever, even the night 
following the day they are cut. 

Paints are not good. I made more than 
100 record tests. Those containing lime 
air-slake and fluff off; containing cement, 
shell off. Asafeetida probably is attractive 
to the rabbits. Oils kill the trees. Blood, 
also fish oil, even with sulphur mixed in, 
the rabbits will eat if hungry enough. 


—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Carterville, Mo. 


Do You Know Beans? 


EAR EDITOR — Seed catalogue 
study can be interesting and useful, 
even amusing. One offers “‘Fava’’. beans, 
“Delicious green shell beans, mammoth 
pods with five to seven lima-like beans.” 
Becoming curious I included a packet 
of this “‘much hardier than other beans’’ in 
my seed order. It turned out to be the old 
English broad or Windsor bean, also 
known as horse bean, probably because the 
large seeds look a little like a horse’s tooth. 
I grew this bean long ago and it will 
not stand our dry, hot Summers, but re- 
quires a cool, moist climate, such as Eng- 
land has. 
—H. Roy Mosnat. 
Belle Plaine, Iowa. 








Living Tribute to 
Service Men 


NE of the first of this country’s 

high schools to decide to adopt 
a course being advocated in many 
circles to erect a memorial tribute in 
living form to men who have enteted 
the country’s services, is the David 
Rittenhouse High School, at Norris- 
town, Pa. The principal is R. B. 
Taylor, who has entered vigorously 
into plans for a rose garden to be 
planted this Spring. The movement 
was heralded on Friday, March 10, 
by a school assembly addressed by 
Robert Pyle of West Grove, Pa. The 
thought of raising a living tribute 
to service men, especially those grad- 
uates of this high school, was 
warmly approved by Mr. Pyle, who 
called the rose the fitting choice for 
the purpose. 
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Using Creosoted Stakes 


EAR EDITOR—The Massachusetts 

Agricultural Experiment Station has 
proven that creosoted flats have a toxic 
effect on certain seedlings (Horticulture, 
December 15, 1943), but have similar 
experiments been carried out with plant 
stakes? I have always preferred staked 
tomatoes to those flat on the ground, so 
last year I bought a number of sidecuts 
from a local mill and made stakes out of 
them. After pointing, I soaked the lower 
18 inches in creosote shortly before the 
growing season. No one seemed to have 
any definite knowledge of the effects of the 
creosote on the roots. Indeed, most of the 
comments I had heard had to be put in a 
class with those made about planting by 
the moon, so it was with somewhat mixed 
emotions that I put the tomato roots and 
creosoted points within a few inches of 
each other. 

If I had also used some un-creosoted 
stakes I could have drawn conclusive com- 
parisons. As it is, I can only state that the 
creosote seemed to have no effects whatever 
on the tomatoes. With the exception of 
some blossom end rot because of the dry 
Summer, the crop was excellent in every 
way. In fact, it was so good that toward 
Fall my earlier misgivings had completely 
slipped my mind and I forgot to examine 
the root systems to see whether there was 
a zone of inhibition around the stakes. 

This year I intend to give the stakes 
another soaking of cresote, run some con- 
trols and examine the roots in the fall in 
order to form definite conclusions. 

—Walter F. Westerfeld. 
Cumberland, Md. 


Experiences in Potting 


EAR EDITOR—In the controversy 

between glazed and unglazed ‘“‘pot- 
ters’’ I might tell you my experience. In 
the days when cellophane was obtainable, 
and now, with wax paper as a rather poor 
substitute, my pots were covered closely 
with either of those things while in the 
house for the Winter. The cellophane is 
perfect. The pots are kept moist, and in 
the Summer may be uncovered and sunk 
in the ground and be able to absorb the 
moisture there. The result is better for me 
because I want to “‘sink’”” my Winter plants 
in Summer to minimize labor on them. A 
glazed pot is useless for that, and if put in 
the ground, gradually loses its beauty, any- 
how. 

I have thought that oil cloth covers cut 
the shape of the pot and fastened on might 
be another answer, but have not as yet 
tried it. 

—Harriet S. Funk. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RE seems to be increasing interest 
in the large-blooming type of chrysan- 
themum grown out-of-doors. We have 
been growing them in this way for a num- 
ber of years and some of our notes on the 
more successful varieties may be of general 
interest. On the basis of past experience 
we plan to use these varieties this year. 

Mrs. David F. Roy, a dark red with a 
gold reverse, was tried outdoors for the 
first time last year. The results indicated 
that it will be a “‘must.”’ 

White Ambassador and Yellow Am- 
bassador we have grown for a number of 
years. Although they are rather susceptible 
to leaf spot, the blooms are so outstanding 
that they are well worth the extra care that 
they may require. 

Betsy Ross is one of the best of the 
whites. It comes in a little later than White 
Ambassador and the bloom is more formal. 
Altogether, it is enough different to make 
an additional white worth while. 

Mrs. H. E. Kidder, a dependable old- 
timer, is a deeper yellow and a few days 
earlier than Yellow Ambassador. 

October Rose always gives us excellent 
blooms in spite of its extreme susceptibility 
to nematodes and leaf spot. Since it is the 
most satisfactory of the earlier pinks that 
we have grown so far, we are including it 
in this year’s list. We still hope to find one 
with as satisfactory a bloom that is more 
resistant. to disease, and will try another 
early pink, possibly Pink Chief. 

Glitters has been very popular grown 
without disbudding and as a “‘multiple 
stemmed disbud.”’ This year we plan to 
try it with one or two blooms and expect 
good results. It is a bright bronze. 

Cambria was first listed in 1942 but we 
grew it for the first time last year. It was 
vigorous and relatively free from disease. 
The bloom is exceptionally long lasting. 
Apparently it is the “‘must’’ among the 
bronzes. 

Lastly we have the whole Indianapolis 
family, bronze, pink, yellow and white. 
This group is late for outdoor culture but 
last year, due to the lateness of really severe 
weather and to the protection that we were 
able to give, it proved to be the outstanding 
feature of our disbudded section. All are 
exceptionally strong growers and remark- 
ably free from disease. The colors are at- 
tractive, the form of the bloom is good and 
the blooms are long lasting. 

Several other varieties which we have 
grown with some success are given in the 
list which follows: 

Angello is one of our favorites. It is 
listed as a large pompon but when it is 
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Large-Flowered Chrysanthemums— 


An expert gives a list of good 
kinds adapted to outdoor culture 


severely disbudded it will give blooms 
larger than will some that are listed as large 
bloomers. It is a clear light pink. It will 
give ten or a dozen blooms of satisfactory 
size and quite as perfect in form and color 
as when disbudded to a single bloom. 

Arthola, a creamy white, is more effec- 
tive with a dozen blooms than with only 
one. Grown as a ‘‘multiple stemmed dis- 
bud’’ we prefer it to Oconto, which is 
perhaps its nearest competitor. Oconto we 
are still growing and it is good with eight 
or ten blooms. Disbudded to one or two 
blooms it cannot compare with Ambassa- 
dor, Silver Sheen, Betsy Ross or Indian- 
apolis White. 

Gold Lode and its sport Bronze Lode 
are early and much more effective with a 
dozen or 15 blooms than with only one or 
two. Where large blooms are wanted as 
early as this, Indianola is more satisfactory 
than either. It is described as a bronze and 
with us sometimes is. Usually, however, 
it comes as a rich yellow. 

Silver Sheen is a good white when dis- 
budded for one or two blooms but we do 
not need it when we have Ambassador and 
Betsy Ross. 

Henrietta is another very large pink 
pompon but is much darker and more 
lavender than Angello. It will give a dozen 
blooms four inches or more in diameter 
and will not do much better when limited 
to one. 

Keystone must not be omitted, although 
it is a Prima Donna and correspondingly 
temperamental. It is a large bronze, un- 
usual in both form and color and when 








right it is very attractive. The trouble is 
that we never know when or why it will 


be right. It has given excellent results 
as a ‘multiple stemmed disbud.” 

We plant both our disbuds and “‘multi- 
ple stemmed disbuds’’ about May 20. The 
former are spaced 10 x 10 inches and 
usually grown to two stems. Whether the 
second crown or the terminal bud is chosen 
is determined by the variety or the whim 
of the grasshoppers. 

The “multiple stemmed disbuds” are 
the garden equivalent of the disbudded pot 
plant. They are spaced about 20 x 22 
inches. They are stopped early and as often 
as possible until the required number of 
branches is attained, six to eighteen accord- 
ing to the variety. They are then dis- 
budded to give a single bloom on each 
branch. The terminal bud is usually the 
only one to appear but in any case it is 
the one to be chosen for bloom. 


—Ernest L. Scott. 
Bogota, N. J. 


Much Discussed Begonia 


HERE has been much argument in the 

begonia club about B. undulata, which 
has, from time to time, been called alba 
perfecta grandiflora, alba perfecta, picta 
alba, White Kansas and decorus. B. undu- 
lata was sent to the Edinburgh Botanical 
Gardens in 1826 by a Mr. Otto, who 
found it in Brazil. The plant is compact 
and well-branched with pointed, shining 
leaves, lighter beneath, and with undulate 
or wavy edges. The white flowers are 
borne in axillary cymes. 

The buds of the male flowers are flat 
and heart-shaped, and the female flowers 
have a pale green ovary. They are golden 
centered and slightly fragrant. It is an easy 
plant to grow, even under house condi- 
tions, and a dependable Winter bloomer. 
Spring cuttings will make an excellent 
plant for the next Winter's bloom. 


—Bessie R. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 
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MORE COMMUNITY GARDENS NEEDED 


HE need for more community gardens'in towns and cities is emphasized by 
H. W. Hochbaum, of the War Food Administration, chairman of the United 
States Government Victory Garden Committee. He has just returned from a series 
of garden meetings in all sections of the country, attended by representatives from 
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Two million more Victory gardens are needed this year to insure meeting all 
of our food requirements, Mr. Hochbaum says. The unanimous opinion of the 
state garden leaders as expressed in the meetings is that most of these new gardens 
must be planted in towns and cities, because most farms had gardens last year. 
Farmers and truck growers are doing all they can. Town and city residents must 


Those who have planned to grow Victory gardens this year should not be 
misled by the recent drop in ration values of some of the canned vegetables, 
according to Mr. Hochbaum. He calls special attention to the fact that in making 
this announcement the OPA said that point values were reduced to move current 
stocks, and that higher point values later appear likely for processed foods in 
general. The OPA also said that future ration points depend in part on 1944 
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April Planting Operations — 


EARLY all kinds of trees, shrubs and 

vines can be planted satisfactorily be- 
tween now and the time growth starts. 
Some plants, such as lilacs and birches, 
must be set very early in Spring for best 
results. This is also true of roses and most 
other deciduous plants which are handled 
bare-rooted. If not set while still in a thor- 
oughly dormant condition, plants of this 











A simple method for finding the center of a 
planting hole. 


group will often not display normal 
growth for the first season. Very often, as 
in the case of lilacs, the tops which the 
plants have at the time of Spring-setting 
are completely replaced by new shoots 
from the base of the plant in subsequent 
seasons. 

Other plants, such as most of the ever- 
green trees and broadleaved evergreen 
shrubs, seem to take hold better in new 
locations if moved somewhat later, but be- 
fore new growth starts. This is true of a 
few deciduous trees, such as magnolias and 
flowering dogwoods. 

All of these general rules apply to cases 
where the plants are purchased from nurs- 
erymen and must undergo shipment, often 
over a considerable distance. In the home 
garden, where transplanting can be done 
on a right-out-and-right-in-again basis, 
plants in full growth can often be moved 
successfully. Some fine-rooted plants, 
such as euonymus, can be moved safely at 
almost any season that the ground is open. 

At this season, however, it is the bare- 
rooted fruit and ornamental plants that 
need to be handled. As stated before, they 
will establish themselves more readily if 
put into their permanent positions while 
dormant and as soon after the earth is fit 
for planting as possible. 

Plants which arrive in bundles by ex- 
press should not be unpacked and handled 
carelessly. If there is suspicion that frost 
has entered a package in transit, the best 


How to set out trees and 


shrubs in the home garden 


thing to do is to put the unopened package 
in a very cool, but frostproof place for a 
day or two to permit slow thawing. 

If the plants seem very dry upon un- 
packing, they can be placed in a cool cellar 
with their roots covered with the re- 
moistened packing and their tops sprinkled 
and covered by wet burlap or newspaper. 
Ordinarily, such precautions are unneces- 
sary with early season shipments, 
and all that is needed is to unpack 
the plants and set them out. 

In the event that planting cannot 
take place at once, the usual custom 
is to heel the plants in, that is, tem- 
porarily plant them close together. 
Heeling in of a quantity of plants is 
carried out by digging a trench, fill- 
ing it with plants, and covering the 
roots with the soil removed in mak- 
ing a second trench, which is in turn 
filled with plants and so on. Care 
should be taken not to mix different 
varieties after the bundles are broken. 

If a cool cellar or other frost- 
proof, windless place is available, 
much time and labor can be saved by 
holding the plants indoors as directed for 
plumping up dry plants. In this operation, 
the tops need not be covered. Most fruit 
plants and such vigorous ornamental plants 
as privet and forsythia react very well to 
this treatment if the time until planting is 
short. 

Small plants, such as raspberries, can be 
set very quickly, provided the soil of the 
planting area has been carefully prepared. 
A spade thrust into the soil dibble fashion 
will open a planting hole of sufficient size. 

Larger plants with more extensive root 
systems will require more digging. The 
modern idea is that root systems should not 
be pruned severely at transplanting time. 
While it is good technique to throw out 
the subsoil and surround the roots with 
topsoil, no manure should be placed be- 
neath the roots. It will be of much more 
benefit if kept near the surface as mulch. 
However, ground limestone and super- 
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Plants can be heeled in to await planting. 
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phosphate worked into the subsoil beneath 
the plant will cause deep rooting. 

When it comes to setting small trees in 
exact locations, more than digging is neces- 
sary, because the spade removes a previ- 
ously placed stake at the first thrust. It is 
a simple matter, however, to use the 
notched board method to ensure the relo- 
cation of the spot where the stake stood. 
The reference stakes at the ends of the 
board are set before digging starts. When 
the board is replaced after the hole is 
dug, the notch will be at the place where 
the tree is to stand. 
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Invisible 
on Foliage 


This scientific, preventive 
spray protects Rose Plants 
against Black Spot, Mildew 
and other Fungus Diseases. It 
also stimulates vigorous leaf 
development. Resu t— healthy 
plants that produce big, beau- 
tiful blooms. 

Equally effective on Delphin- 
iums, Sweet Peas, Chrysanthe- 
mums and many other Flower- 
ing and Vegetable Plants, Use 
it in the Flower Garden and in 
the Victory Garden, wherever 
foliage needs protection from 
Fungus Diseases. 


Pint bottle makes 
30 quarts of spray 
On sale in small and large 


packages at garden supply and 
ardware stores. 


Write for literature 
how to have finer (fey 
better vegetables. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 
162 Ogen Bldg., Beacon, N. ¥. 

















DWARF FRUIT TREES 


in Your Own Garden 


Within a year of planting, my Dwarf 
Fruit Trees will bear delicious Apples 
(grafted on Malling roots), Pears, Peaches, 
Plums, Apricots, Nectarines. Little space 
required. 
Prices: $3.75 to $9.00 each, 
according to age. 

I have specialized for 20 years — my 
Swiss ancestors for 100 years — in growing 
the finest varieties of Dwarf Fruits and 


Espaliers: Trained Fruit Trees 


That’s your guarantee of getting just the 
right trees for your purpose. 


Order NOW for early planting. 
Write for Folder J. 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 
PORT CHESTER NEW YORK 
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Plants for Informal Hedges 





CCORDING to one of our garden dic- 
tionaries, a hedge is a ‘‘continuous 
and close planting.’’ According to the 
garden ideas of many of us, such a plant- 
ing is desirable in a good many parts of the 
home grounds, whether to achieve privacy, 
or simply to attain a more decorative effect, 
but the cost of planting an evergreen hedge 
is something not always possible in the 
garden budget. Here is where an informal 
planting of tall, bushy perennials will often 
serve the purpose for you at a small cost, 
and with the added interest of flowers. 
There are many perennials which might 
serve as good hedges. Below we list a few, 
merely as a suggested start for your own 
research into their possibilities when you 
want a “‘continuous and close planting.” 
The mallow (hibiscus) is a perennial 
with the large leaves desirable for a screen- 
ing. It grows to a great height in an en- 
vironment it likes. A moist soil suits it 
extremely well, also a location near salt 
water. The writer has seen it growing wild 
and blossoming freely in swampy land near 
the shore line of Long Island Sound. It 
prefers sunlight a good part of the day, but 
can stand some shade. The flowers, which 
are among the loveliest of garden blossoms, 
are a delicate, papery like type, eight to ten 
inches across, and there is a wide color 
range from pure white, through pinkish 
shades to a deep purplish red. It blossoms 
late in the Summer or early in the Fall for 
several weeks. Its main stalks are stocky 
and in a few years become like those of a 
small tree. 

Where a little lower hedge planting is 
wanted, dahlias can be used. The first time 
the writer saw a dahlia hedge was between 
two little weather beaten houses in a Maine 
village. Dahlias were blossoming on both 
sides of the hedge, and the effect was most 
decorative. The dahlia needs a well-drained 
soil. Its tubers have to be taken up in the 
Fall in colder parts of the country, and 
stored in a dry place throughout the Winter 
months. The modern dahlia is a truly 
beautiful flower and one which claims 
many devotees. Enough, in fact, to form 
a dahlia society in this country which 
claims a nation-wide membership. 

Bee balm is another tall, bushy perennial 
which can be successfully used for hedge 
planting purposes. It is of a bushy growth, 
forming large clumps which should be 
divided every three or four years, as the 
center growth becomes exhausted in that 
time. This perennial will accommodate 
itself to either shade or sun, although natu- 
rally it blooms more profusely when given 
the sun. It grows four or five feet in 
height. The blossoms are white, red or 





*EDITOR’S NOTE—If golden glow is given a 
shearing when about half grown it will assume 
a lower but bushier habit at flowering time. 
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lavender. They are nice for indoor cutting. 
Humming birds are attracted to this plant, 
which is an added point in its favor to 
anyone who likes these little unusual 
visitors. 

Betony is still another showy perennial 
which is a good hedging plant. It bears 
purplish flower spikes in July and grows 
up to four feet. Sandy loam in full sun is 
the best environment for betony. 

Lovage, a shrubby herb growing up to 
six feet, will make an interesting hedge 
plant if the soil is rich and moist and if one 
has enough shade. Its leaves are a glossy 
dark green and aromatic. The flowers are 
a greenish yellow. Its stalks are often 
blanched by herb enthusiasts and used as 
celery is used, as their flavor resembles that 
of celery. 

Golden glow,* an old-time plant has 
gone out of favor with modern gardeners 
because of the hordes of red aphids which 
infest it. But if one has the patience to use 
a contact spray often and thoroughly the 
result will be a hedge planting that will be 
an excellent screen. Golden glow grows 
up to six feet, and in full sun will produce 
blossoms sometimes as large as four inches 
in diameter. 

Where a thick screening is not desirable, 
there is a tall perennial known as boltonia 
which is easily grown, but not very widely 
used in home gardens. Its flowers are of the 
aster type and extremely lovely for the 
house: Another name for this plant is 
false-chamomile. Boltonia grows up to 
eight feet in height, and is a bushy though 
not a dense plant. Its flowers are white, 
lavender and purple. Boltonia requires 
partial sunlight, and a rather moist soil. 
It blooms in the late Summer and early 
Fall. 

—Jean Cowles. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 











BOX LEAF HOLLY 


Ilex crenata convexa 


We suggest you plant some of these 
evergreens with your others. Their 
glossy leaves fairly glisten in the 
sunlight and will brighten a plant- 
ing that may appear too somber. 
These may also be used very suc- 
cessfully for a low to intermediate 
hedge on a terrace. 

9 to 12 inch spread B & B $1.50 

10 for $12.50 


Ask for 1944 catalogue 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 
North Abington, Mass. 














MAKE A Srcliant 
SHOWING THIS 


SPRING! 


REDWOOD 
BARK 
PROTECTIVE 
MULCH 

and SOIL 
CONDITIONER 











Stimulates any sort of growth to more col- 
orful bloom—definitely improves ordinary 
or even impoverished soil. 


Your Gardens and Lawns 
large or small, will acquire surprising mew 
beauty after an application of this new 
garden aid, SANI-SOIL. 

Use i To Start Seedlings 
Both im your greenhouses and in the open, 
you will discover the amazing stimulation 
of growth in plants, shrubs, turf—ANY- 
THING that grows. 


SANI-SOIL 


Is a soil conditioner and protective mulch 
Saves labor and care by reducing cultiva- 
tion, weeding and watering Keeps soil 
moist, loose and friable and at even tem- 
peratures. 
Enthusiastic Letters 
from users, large and small, support these 
claims 
in convenient 25-ib. bags 


OF YOUR 
el er.\ tame) 7.) 5 3. 
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Dormant Sprayin 
Time is tere! s 











during 33 months of the last 
four years. 


Help drought-affected trees by 
feeding them NOW. 


48th Year of Service 


ARL. 1410 


THE FROST(axd HIGGINS CO, 























FRASER’S IMMUNIZED SEEDS 
COME UP— STAY UP— 


In best growing and producing varieties only, 
you can depend upon Fraser’s Immunized 
Seeds to produce a first rate crop. 


Treated to minimize “damping off,” they are 
all fresh crop seed, and are also disease- and 
blight-resistant varieties as far as possible. 


In 10c packets only at good hardware stores— 
you can choose from the following varieties of 
vegetables— 

BEETS—Crosby Egyptian 

BROCCOLI—Calabrese 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS—Special Long Island 


CABBAGE—Golden Acre 
—Red Rock 
= —Penn. State Ballhead 
: —Chinese Chihili 


CAULIFLOWER—Snowball Improved 


CARROTS—Chantenay 
—Danvers Half Long 


CELERY—Wonderful Golden Plume 
CHARD—Swiss Lucullus 


CUCUMBER—Straight Edge 
—Boston Pickling 


DILL—Long Island Mammoth 
ENDIVE—F ull Heart Batavian 
KALE—Blue Scottish 


LETTUCE—Big Boston 
—New York 44—Iceberg 
zy —Grand Rapids 
. —Romaine 


MUSKMELON—Hale’ s Best 
—Hearts of Gold 


ONION—Early Red Globe 
“ _ —Early Yellow Globe 
“ —Southport White 


PARSLEY—Moss Curled 
PARSNIPS—AIl American 


PEPPER—Early California Wonder 
" —Red Cayenne 


PUMPKIN—Small Sugar 
" —Connecticut Field 


RADISH—Special Early Scarlet Globe 
—White Tip 


RUTABAGA—Long Island Improved 


SPINACH—New Zealand 
—Bloomsdale Summer Savoy 


SQUASH—Early Prolific, Straightneck 
—Blue Hubbard 
- —Cocozelle-Marrow 
- —Table Queen—Des Moines 


TOMATO—Master Marglobe 
—Bonny Best—John Baer 
- —Golden Queen (Yellow) 
: —Rutgers 


TURNIP—Purple Top, White Globe 
WATERMELON—Stone Mountain 


For sale at leading hardware stores, 
Filene’s and R. H. White's. 


FRASER’S SEEDS 


Wellesley, Mass. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








How can sweet corn seed be treated to check rotting and thus 
indice better stands? 

Tests have shown that dusting with zinc oxide or semesan 
jr. can be helpful. In some seasons when the weather is favor- 


able, little is gained by treating. 
* * * . 


Do perennial asters derive benefit from division in the Spring? 
Annual division in early Spring will give opportunity for 
soil enrichment and will make for thriftier clumps with fewer 
hard, leafless stems later in the season. Plant back only young 
growth from the outer edge of last year’s stocks. 
> * * * 

What varieties of sweet corn are immune or resistant to corn ear 
worm injury? 

Probably none, nor do any of them seem to show resistance 
to injury by European corn borer, except, perhaps, in seasons 
of light infestation. Corn planted late in May has a good chance 
of maturing between broods of the borer. 

. * * * 

What is the best variety of broccoli? 

In the modern American meaning of the word broccoli, there 
is only one variety—Italian Green Sprouting. However, there 
seem to be good and poor strains, the former being less plenti- 
fully distributed. 

* * . . 


How much pruning can be given a neglected arborvite hedge and 
when should the work be done? 

The hedge can be reduced in height and pruned in from the 
sides with almost any desired degree of severity if a few well 
distributed young stems or green sprigs remain to grow out to 
replace the removed wood. Its appearance will be gaunt and 
bare during the first season or two but it is probably better to 
cut hard at first and wait for recovery than to attempt to do the 
job gradually over several seasons. Pruning should be done in 
Spring not long before growth starts. 

* * ~ * 

Is it a safe procedure to apply oil sprays to evergreen trees? 

Pines are the most resistant to spray injury, but spruces and 
firs can be sprayed safely. Weak trees may be injured, and 
weather conditions which prevent the normal drying of the oil 
can also cause injury. Spraying in the forenoon of a sunny day 
when the temperature is 65-75 degrees and a light breeze is 
blowing will cause quick dryinig. The manufacturers’ directions 
should be followed. 

* . * * 

Is it possible to fill in blank spaces in my daffodil plantings while 
the plants are in bloom, so that I may get plants of different varieties 
in their proper places? 

If the work is done quickly and carefully, it is possible to 
move daffodils while they are in bloom. This is, however, a 
home garden emergency procedure and is not to be recommended 


for general‘use in large plantings. 
. . . . 


W hat conditions do the English ivies require when grown as house 
plants? 

They thrive in medium light but often suffer when kept in 
dense shade or in hot sun. They also do well when kept fairly 
cool so that they may rest during most of the Winter to break 
into new growth in early Spring. 

* * * * 

May holly trees be planted in shady locations? 


Hollies do their best when planted in full sun, when grown 


in sour soil areas, where the climate is kind. 
* * * x 


W ould it be safe practice to mulch the roots of clematis? 


Since clematis grows best when given cool, moist but well- 
drained soil, it thrives when the earth over its roots is covered 
with a mulch. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





I have applied a dormant spray to my lilacs to kill oyster shell 
scale. What further treatment will be needed? 

Because a complete kill may not follow such a dormant spray- 
ing, additional sprays may need to be applied when the young 
scale insects are crawling, late in May or early in June. One 
common recommendation for these later applications is two per 
cent Summer oil emulsion. All sprays should be used according 
to manufacturers’ directions. 

. * * * 

How shall I protect my low-bush blueberries from sea gulls? 

The Maine Experiment Station reports that human activity 
in the area seems to be the best way of scaring the birds away. 
As with the control of other birds bothering other crops, me- 
chanical frightening devices and shooting seem less effective than 
the presence of human beings in motion. 

* * * * 

What is an average application of dry poultry manure for the 
preparation of soil for vegetables? 

Recommendations vary, but tests have shown that a bushel 
of poultry manure and about four and a half cups of super- 
phosphate or of a 0-14-14 fertilizer dug into each hundred 
square feet will be about right in most cases. 

* * - . 

Do soy beans cause garden soil to deteriorate? 

Probably no more than any other garden crop which matures 
late in the season. If the stems are composted, the loss in fer- 
tility is much reduced. This question probably grew out of the 
fact that western farmers who have repeatedly grown soy beans 
without regard to contour planting and the use of Winter cover 
crops have seen their soil suffer from erosion. 

* + * * 

What causes the growing tips of my peach trees to lose their 
leaves, and to exude a sticky substance? 

The injury described is probably that of the Oriental peach 
moth. The entomologist of the nearest state experiment station 
should be consulted as to what control measures may be possible. 

* * . . 

Can a wild cherry be killed without digging up the roots? 

The cherry will die if its foliage is sprayed with ammonium 
sulfamate, the material which is now being used so effectively 
for the eradication of poison ivy. 

* * . * 

Will a wisteria now thriving in full sun grow as well if moved to 
a shady location? 

The plant should do very well if planted in a shady place 
where its stems are able to climb up to bloom in sunlight. 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1943-44 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.’’ The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1943 will not be permitted to make entries 
in the 1944 competition. Year books to be entered in |} 
this competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or 
before October 1, 1944, 
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Periodic dusting with thisamaz- 
ingly effective product offers 
the easiest, most economical 
way to keep plants insect- and 
disease-free. Loma 2-in-1 Dust 
protects against both Insects 
(chewing and sucking) and 
Fungous Diseases. 


50c — If unable to obtain from 
your dealer, write: 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 

















For Early Spring Planting — 
Dormant Roses (both climbing and bush form) 
Named Lilacs, double and single-flowered 
Flowering Crab-apples 


Fruit trees and plants 
Peonies (before April 15th) 


If you have not received our Spring list, let us send you a copy. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 








Add CHARM....BEAUTY....LOVELINESS 


to Your Home from our choice assortment of 
SPECIMEN EVERGREENS RHODODENDRONS FLOWERING SHRUBS 
ORNAMENTAL TREES HYBRID LILACS POTTED ROSES 
OVERSIZED FRUIT TREES - - HYBRID BLUEBERRIES 


The Home of Better New Perennials 
All stock freshly dug 


CORLISS BROS. INC. NURSERIES 


1 Reynard Street, Gloucester, Mass. 2 Essex Road, Ipswich, Mass. 











VICTORY GARDENERS!—Buy Now! 


Vegetable and Flower Seeds of the highest quality. 
Patronize a seedsman — he can advise you. 
Illustrated catalogue sent upon request. 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 


“The Seedsmen” since 1888 
16 South Market Street, Boston 9, Mass. — TEL. CAP. 7476-7477 


Weymouth store — Junction Routes 3 and 18 — TEL. 1470 








Report on Hansen Fruits 


BELIEVE the eastern readers of Horti- 

culture will be interested in a report of 
the Professor N. E. Hansen cherry-plums, 
bush cherries and the like as grown here in 
southern New Hampshire. If I am in- 
formed correctly, these are crosses of vari- 
ous plums, with the so-called western sand 
cherry (Prunus besseyi) . 

I have the following varieties that were 
set out the seasons of 1941-42: Oka, Sapa, 
Tom Thumb, Enopa, Etopa and Wewela. 
I also have pollenizers and the bush cher- 
ries White Gold and Golden Boy. All of 
the cherry-plums are absolutely hardy, the 
blossoms are frost proof and growth is 
rapid in ordinary garden soil. Barnyard 
manure or a couple of handfuls of com- 
plete fertilizer prove beneficial, however. 
All are practically free from disease, but 
are subject to attacks of the plum curculio. 
Two sprays of wettable sulphur, with lead 
arsenate, give excellent control, and the 
sulphur proves beneficial to the foliage. 
Bordeaux mixture is disastrous to the 
leaves. 

Planted six feet apart, the trees will bear 
abundantly, with the lower limbs burdened 
to the ground with fruit. Many varieties 
are excellent to eat out of hand, including 
Oka and Etopa in particular. The pollen- 
izers have an astringent flavor, similar to 
that of the common chokecherry and the 
gold bush cherries are somewhat so, but 
sweeter. This flavor is entirely overcome 
by cooking and the fruit can be used to 
advantage in jellies. 

All of the cherry-plums mentioned are 
excellent for canning whole and various 
preserves. They also make fine jelly, beau- 
tiful red in color and of excellent flavor. 

These little trees or bushes could be 
disseminated here in New England to the 
advantage of many a backyard gardener. 
Professor N. E. Hansen of South Dakota 
is to be congratulated on his many new 
and outstanding productions. 


—Ralph E. Hudson. 
Plaistow, N. H. 


RHODODENDRONS 
Hybrids 
All colors — All sizes 
Heavily Budded 
For blooms this Spring 


WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 
Brown and Winter Streets 
Weston (Well. 3431) Mass. 
(Ask for 1944 Catalogue) 

















NOVELTY DAFFODILS 


Our catalogue features the newer daffodils but 
also lists a number of standard sorts. Included 
are varieties ranging from ten cents to twenty- 
five dollars and more per bulb in price, and 
descriptions of more than two hundred kinds 
from g Alfred and Diana Kasner to Content 
and Pearl Harbor. Write for your copy. 

GRANT E. MITSCH LEBANON, OREGON 
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AM tempted to write under this head- 

ing above after reading Mr. Black- 
burn’s admirable summary of the magnolia 
family in the March 1 Horticulture. 
Growing up with Magnolia soulangeana 
as a tremendous tree at my old home along 
the Susquehanna front, I early sought to 
renew acquaintance with it at “Breeze 
Hill.” 

In the days before Quarantine 37, mag- 
nolias were among the items shipped from 
Belgium, I presume. I bought a little plant 
at a department store in Harrisburg, April 
3, 1914. It had a little soil on it, and 
inasmuch as I did not have one single 
shred of such soil at ‘Breeze Hill,’ I was 
in trouble until I found that I could scrape 
up enough pine needles under a pine tree 
to give a scanty basis for the little tree. It 
liked me, anyway, because it started off 
promptly and is still growing with en- 
thusiasm, being now between 15 and 20 
feet high, with an equal spread. 

It has bloomed as regularly as late frosts 
would permit it to, and has no reason to 
be ashamed of itself, as it goes into its 
thirtieth year of my ownership in 1944. 

Another magnolia enthusiasm was for 
the Star magnolia (M. stellata), which 
came to me from Ellwanger & Barry, 
now a beautiful tree. Excited by the pink 
flowers I had heard of in this species, I 
added three other plants in due course, one 
of which actually does have pink flowers. 

The Arnold Arboretum sent me M. 
kobus borealis in November, 1916, and 
that is now a great tree which of recent 
years has flowered with increasing abund- 


Magnolias at “‘Breeze Hill’’ 


ance and great beauty. A New York plant 
correspondent, Frank B. Bailey of Locust 
Valley, provided me in 1925 with a plant 
of what we called M. parviflora, though 
now it has been renamed M. sieboldi. 

It is a great delight, because it flowers so 
long, and the flowers come after the leaves 
are developed, being in themselves distinct 
because the stamen cluster looks just as if 
a ripe strawberry had been set upside down 
in the center of the bloom. I am very proud 
of this lovely and different magnolia, 
whatever be its name. 

I could hardly avoid planting the 
Swamp magnolia (M. virginiana) which 
came along from the old Moon Nursery in 
1913, even before I had M. soulangeana. 
It has grown too fast, and has always 
bloomed. Close to it is the later planted 
M. salicifolia, which came from the Arnold 
Arboretum in 1932, and with its distinct 
spire-like form as well as its great white 
flowers is a real treasure. 

I have never had any particular diffi- 
culty in planting magnolias, always in a 
soil with much humus, presumably sour. 
I would consider the genus as not at all a 
difficult one to handle, although it cer- 
tainly deserves the attention that it gets 
when one acquires a plant with a good ball. 
Under it and about it can be put other 
plants of the same general disposition, and 
if magnolias did not ever have a flower, 
they would be worth while by reason of 
their lovely and different foliage. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Yellowflag Iris Americanized 


OST robust of all species of iris, in 

rate of growth, spread of plant, 
hardiness and range of habitat (from dry 
border to bed of brook), is the little-loved 
yellowflag iris (I. pseudacorus) of Europe. 
It has escaped in places in this new world 
and will become a common wildflower in 
wet places along with our own blueflag 
iris. Except for color and size of flower, 
it has every good characteristic that a 
beardless iris should have, with vigor and 
persistence to be matched by no other 
species. 

Some natural forms are known and the 
variety mandshurica is even more robust 
of growth. A form with ‘‘double’’ flowers 
has been listed, but the flowers lack the size 
and coloring of the Japanese sorts and are 
held well above the leaves as are the Sibe- 
rian kinds. 

What to do to make use of its extra 
vigor and hardiness? Can a muddy yellow 
color be changed? Every flower produces 


quantities of seed, and germination is cer- 
tain. The plant self-sows readily. It is the 
only really robust beardless species with 
yellow flowers. How about hybrids? Few 
or none are yet listed, yet beardless species 
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are being widely inter-hybridized at the 
will of man. 

But this species will not co-operate. 
Although closely related to our blueflag 
species, and not too far from the famed 
Louisiana species, the seedlings to date are 
just plain yellowflag. Will it not take on 
blue and purple colors? Amateurs may 
well keep on trying with any beardless 
species at hand. Possibly it will make seed 
only to its own pollen, or its characteristics 
dominate its hybrid seedlings, but more 
probably the flower fertilizers itself before 
opening, and the stamens must be removed 
as soon as the buds show color, in order to 
take other pollen and, of course, to make 
hybrid seeds. 

As home-work in your garden, see if you 
can make this husky beardless species take 
on the colors of the rainbow. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Of all the months that fill the year 
Give April’s month to me 
For earth and sky are then so filled 
With sweet variety. 
—L. E. Landon. 
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AS A STARTER SOLUTION 


CHANGE THIS 





Look at these amazing results: 


TOMATOES: One to two weeks 
earlier with much larger crops. 
CABBAGE, LETTUCE, CAULI- 
FLOWER: Firmer heads. SWEET 
POTATOES, CELERY, Etc.: Larger 
crop, less replacement of plants. 


3 Oz. Can $1.00 


] AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Hort. Division, H-3 Ambler, Pa. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send 
me a 3 oz. can of TRANSPLANTONE, | 
| Ee a ae ee 
ae cpap taodlpccresinci stots 
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GARDEN LINE & MEASURING STICK 
CARDEN NEEDS 


EVERY 

HANDY-—INEXPENSIVE--NON. Rl RUSTING h 
With 50 tt. of Line, $1.00. 100 ft. of Line, $1.25, 

Prepaid. West of Miss, Add 15¢ for Postage. 





THE GARDEN TOOLHOUSE 
NOEN ST. WELLESLEY 8) M 

















Your Trees & Shrubs Need the 
Care of these Expert Arborists 


HARTNEY-AMALIA, Inc. 


58) Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Ken. 0185 
Manchester, Mass. Tel. Manchester 300 








BUY WAR BONDS 


















How to Increase 





Can't Harm Plants 


HOTKAPS— patented paper hot- 
houses — give complete protection 
from destructive FROSTS, STORMS, 
INSECTS. Ripen crops 3 weeks 
earlier; increase yield 18% to 51%. 
Millions used by successful market 
growers every season. Easy to set. 
Victory Garden package, 25 HOT- 
KAPS for 50c. 100 for $1.95. 250 
for $3.50. Setter free. 


Revolutionary 


HAND SPRAYER 


New HARCO is the only 
professional-type sprayer 
priced so low. Long ex- 
tension rod quickly sends 
insecticides to tall shrubs, 
small plants, hard to reach 
places. Sprays up, down, 
sideways without adjust- 
ment. Attractive, colorful. 
Only $2.35 complete. 


AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY DEALER 
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ERMAING 


Germaco Mfg. Division 


747 TERMINAL ST., LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 

















THE FRANCINE GOURD 
POTTERY (natural color) 
A New Squirrel-Proof 
Bird Feeder 
(Design Pat. No. 122264) 
Fill the gourd with SUNFLOWER seed, 
and hang from lcw limb of a nearby tree 
or your porch. The seed will not spill in 
high winds and is protected from rain and snow. 


Hang by long wire to make squirrel proof. 
Kindness to birds repays itself many times. 


$1.95 


SALE: 
John Wanamaker’s Pet Shop: Phila., New York 


(An Artistic Gift) 





BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 





To Make a Successful Garden 


NE of the most important operations 

in getting the garden off to a success- 
ful start is to rake the soil thoroughly. 
All clods and foreign material such as 
sticks and stones should be removed from 
the area. The soil particles should be fine 
to a depth of three inches. With such a 
good seed bed, seeds will germinate readily 
and much stronger growth will take place. 
It pays to use patience in preparing the 
seed bed well. 

The next step after the garden soil is 
pulverized is to stretch a cord between two 
stakes to get the rows straight. Tools, seed 
and the scaled plan of the garden should be 
at hand. The plan, of course, tells what 
vegetables to plant in the different rows 
and the distance between the rows for the 
different vegetables. Many gardeners who 
never used a plan before will find out what 
a handy thing it is. 

The furrow to receive the seed can be 
made in several ways. The end of the hoe 
handle can be used to run along the 
stretched cord to make a furrow for real 
fine seeds such as lettuce. Some gardeners 
use the back of the rake or the hoe blade 
for making deeper furrows for large seeds. 
Other gardeners have a special triangular 
hoe called the Warren hoe which is very 
handy for making seed furrows and cover- 
ing the seed with soil. The soil must always 
be firmed against the seed with the back of 
the hoe or rake. 

It is important that fine seed be sown as 
thinly as possible in order to avoid wasting 
seed. Most gardeners sow seed too thick and 
neglect to thin out the excess seedlings. 
Then very poor vegetables result. I would 
suggest that considerable sand be mixed 
with fine seed in the packet to avoid thick 
sowing. Even then it will be necessary to 
thin out excess plants. Large seed such as 
peas, beans and sweet corn need no thin- 
ning. The seed should be planted at the 
recommended distances in the row. 

Seed should not be covered too deep or 
it will not come up or if it does will pro- 
duce weak and unproductive plants. Large 
seed such as that of peas is covered one to 
one and one-half inches while seed of let- 
tuce is only covered one-half inch. All seed 








This is destined to be rated as one 
of the best Hybrid Teas in cultiva- 
tion. One very enlightened Rose 
grower said of it recently, “If I 
could have but one yellow Hybrid 
Tea Rose in my garden, it would 
be “V for Victory.” It has appeal 
of many petals, ideal in color, the 
best of form, more blooms and the 
plant is extremely vigorous. - 


$1.50 per plant $15.00 per doz. 


As Dormant Stock 


Heliotrope 
“BLACK PRINCE” (pat.) 


A new distinct variety of Heliotrope of 
vigorous luxuriant growth with unique, 
prune-purple flowers — extremely fra- 
grant. The leaves are ivy-green on the 
upper surface with the under surface 
pea-green. Flowers in large clusters 
six and more inches across. At its 
height, color is dark violet lightening 
to mulberry-purple as it ages. In all 
stages it is a most attractive plant. 
Height 2 feet. Price: 21/2"’ pot plants, 
50c per plant, $5.00 per dozen, $35.00 
per 100. Delivered at planting time. 


mL LU 


BOX 11, MADISON, N. J. 























The Name of BRAND 


has for seventy-six years been associated with 
the best in horticultural productions, particularly 


PEONIES and FRENCH LILACS 


The firm also specializes in the finer varieties of 
many other garden favorites, including: 


Chrysanthemums — Hardy Phlox — Iris — 
Oriental Poppies — Aquilegia — Gladioli — 
Flowering Crabs — Bush Cherries — Shrubs 





Send for our BEAUTIFUL SPRING CATALOG and 


Choose Your Favorites from its attractive pages! 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


142 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 
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INTERESTING MATERIAL 
FOR USE NOW 


TREE PEONIES. Extra strong. Will carry 6 
te 12 flowers each this season. Pure white, 
pink, rose and red colors. $5 to $7.50 each. 


BROWNELL SUB ZERO ROSES in over 20 
varieties. Both Hybrid Teas and Climbers. 

DAPHNE CNEORUM. Splendid lot, heavily 
budded. 75c, $1, $1.50, $2 each. 


DAPHNE MEZEREUM ALBUM. Snow white, 
fragrant flowers, followed by striking yellow 
fruits. Extra fine plants. $2 to $3 each. 


CORNUS KOUSA CHINENSIS (Chinese Dog- 
wood). $3 to $5 each. 


STANDARD (TREE) ROSES. Four colors, 
extra strong, $4 each. 


VIBURNUM CARLESII (Fragrant Snowball). 
$2.50 to $4 each. 


DAPHNE SOMERSET. Lovely new evergreen. 
Fragrant, very hardy. $2 to $4 each. 


PANSIES and BEDDING VIOLAS. Grand 
plants. Separate colors or mixed. $1 doz., 
$7.50 per 100. 


SANI-SOIL. Splendid for mulching, adding to 
soil and other purposes. $2 per bag. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS in wide variety. 
Supplementary Catalogue free on request. 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Horticultural Specialist 
FRONT ST. WEYMOUTH, MASS. 














YOUR GARDEN 


The wide color range and graceful habit of 
Clematis make it decorative on trellises, 
arbors, pergolas and fences. Ideal as a cut 
flower, too. Order plants today and enjoy 
their beauty in your own garden. 


TRI-COLOR COLLECTION 
Jackmani. Violet-purple. 


Henryi. Large white flowers. 
Mme. Baron-Veillard. Lilac-rose. 


3 plants p(sne.cf cach). for $2.50 


Our Clematis Booklet 
listing and illustrating the newer and better 
varieties will be sent free on request. 


JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 
Fairport, N. Y. 


Send now for your Free Copy of my 
SPRING ‘44 FOLDER. This new folder 
shows many of our famous roses in- 
cluding the Victory Collection (twelve) 
in all their exquisite gorgeous colors. 
Our TREE ROSES give pa Sa an 
accent and atmosphere of distinction. 

All my roses are of highest quality—all are 
two year field-grown budded bushes. We 
have in Roses for years—in this 
omy A severe Northern Ohio climate. Ge 
this folder, then some of our “specials.” 
We're sure you be satisfied. But supply 
is limited. Order or Write today. 


Meluin E. 
WYANT 


Rose Specialists, Inc. 
Mentor, Ohio 
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may be covered a little deeper in light soil 
than in heavy soil. 

Asparagus plants that produce spindly 
shoots should be dug up and discarded. 
One-year-old nursery-grown plants should 
be set. A fresh start with new plants will 
produce thick spears. 

—L. C. Grove. 
Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


Plants for Shady Borders 


' | ‘HE shady border north of the house 
can be so arranged as to give a cool 


effect on hot days by a judicious use of 
green- and white-leaved geraniums, which 
are not difficult to handle. 

Grown indoors in Winter, these gera- 
niums are almost impossible to tell apart 
until they come in bloom. However, it is 
necessary to consider their bloom colors 
when combining them in the border with 
other kinds of flowering plants. 

Scarlet-flowered geraniums such as 
Mary Ann and Mountains of Snow com- 


bine well with sultanas having blooms of, 


similar shade. S. A. Nutt, a double, very 
dark red geranium and Mme. Languth 
with its double, cherry-red flowers also go 
nicely with sultanas. Silver-leaved gera- 
niums having pink blossoms such as Mrs. 
Parker and Hills of Snow are also lovely 
with sweet alyssum or the green mounds 
of senecio, German ivy. There is a varie- 
gated sultana, the Zanzibar balsam, which 
will combine well in this border. To edge 
this entire border use the silver-leaved 
geranium, Mme. Salleroi, which is low- 
growing and has no flowers. 

Sultanas are also house plants and their 
cuttings, which root readily in water, can 
be ready to plant out with the geraniums 
in late Spring. Cuttings of both the 
sultanas and geraniums may be made in 
August to use in Winter as blossoming 
pot plants. 

—AMrs. R. J. Duncomb. 


Luverne, Minn. 


The Dainty Coral Flower 


F YOU are looking for an annual of 

easiest culture, give the coral flower, 
Talinum paniculatum, a trial, but wait 
until the soil is warm as the seed is very 
fine and behaves much like that of portu- 
laca. 

The thick and succulent foliage of this 
annual is a fresh-looking green and grows 
in a rosette, from which arise long, slender, 
swaying stems about 24 inches high 
carrying clusters of tiny pink, five-pointed, 
star-shaped flowers. The flowers are fol- 
lowed by equally as interesting coral-like 
polished beads. A plant may have several 
of these long, airy, bead-filled stems and 
flowers at the same time, producing a 
dainty effect and remaining attractive for 
several months. The plant enjoys full sun 
and does well in rather dry soil. 


—Mrs. Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kan. 
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UNUSUAL TUBEROUS 
ROOTED BEGONIAS 


Your Choice: Ea. 30c; Doz. $3.00 


Carnation-Flowered. Double Carnation- 
like blooms with exquisitely frilled petals 
having serrated edges. Mixed colors. 

Single Frilled. Large single flowers hand- 
somely ruffled and frilled. Mixed colors. 

Crested. Slightly frilled single type, with 
a cockscomb-like tuft or crest extending 
from the base of the petal to the edge. 
Mixed colors. 


Postpaid—Order Today—Start Now 





See our complete display of Flower and 
Vegetable Seed at the Spring Flower 
Show and select the varieties for your 
Victory Garden. 


Illustrated Catalog Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 



















CALIFORNIA ZINNIAS 








Large or Small 
Tall or Dwarf 


for brilliant garden 
display, or stunning 
vase or bowl ar- 


rangement. 

Pkt 
Large Dahlia Flowered Mixed 15¢ 
California Giants Mixed 15¢ 
Pompon Pastel Mixed 15¢ 


Mexican Miniature Mixed. . 15¢ 


All four full size pkts. 50° ais 


1944 Seed Catalog FREE 
Illustrated in color 


256 D Market Street, San Francisco 11, California 


HALLAWELLS 


California Seedsmen & Nurserymen 








. of yellow ond orange Carnation and Chrysanthe- 
mum type Marigolds is yours when you choose American 
Beauty Marigolds. The giant-size flowers will win the admira- 
tion of your friends. 







MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 
Flower Seed Specialists for 68 Years 

















-&4 Buddleia--White Bouquet 
(Plant Patent No, 536) 


So unique you will want to order 
right away! Fragant, long-last- 
ing, all-out-at-once spikes, glis- 
tening white, 8 to 10 in. long, all 
summer and fall. Attract butter- 
flies. Very hardy—plant in any 
3 soil. Guaranteed plants, 78eeach, 
vm 3 for $2. Postpaid. 


in Natural Coler— 
1944 Modern Rose 7. i) 
——_ and Fruit 
send postcard today. Ga.i43 









685 Rose Lane, 
Newark, New York State 











20" long... 
8%, oz. jar 
‘ STYLE D-3... $4.50 
23" long... 7” wide 
12\/, oz. jar 


LONG SPOUT INSECTICIDE DUSTER 


gardener will welcome this improved 
Gilcroft bellows. It disburses insecticide 
powders effectively through pest-infected foli- 
age. It carries death to bugs in garden or home, 
Has extra long penetrating spout; powder, 
spread is easily controlled by degree of pre: 
sure; lacquered maple finished wood; sturdily 
reinforced genuine leather; standard jar screw, 
neck. Postpaid. Check or money order./ 


DEPARTMENT H 








SEND FOR FREE 
CATALOGUE OF 
FIREPLACE AND 


PICNIC BELLOWS 





HARDY WILD FLOWERS & 
FERNS for rock gardens, borders, 


bedding, shady nooks ye corners 
All Mature, Blooming Size Plants 
Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 
Dicentra Cucullaria— (Dutchman's Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Bluebells) 
Phlox Divaricata— (Sweet William) 
Sanguinaria Canadensis— (Bloodroot) 
Triilium pee (heaee white) 
Viola Pedata— (Bird’s-foot Violet) 
YOUR SELECTION: 
8 for $1.00; 50 for $5.00; Postpaid 
Maidenhair Fern—Dainty we 
Cinnamon Fern—Attractive tall fronds 
Chain Fern—Finely cut foliage 
Christmas Fern—Dark evergreen 
YOUR SELECTION: 
4 for $1.00; 50 for $10.00; Postpaid 
Order early—State preferred shipping date 
All orders promptly acknowledged 
Write for complete list of Wild Flowers and Ferns 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 











“THE GOOD ROSES 
OF NEW CASTLE” 


For nearly fifty years these Famous 
Roses of New Castle have enjoyed 
world-wide fame. There is scarcely a 
place in the civilized world that they 
are not to be found growing even 
today. To the Congo, to what was 
Siam, and recently to Iceland, in the 
remote places of the world, we have 
sent them safely, and wherever they 
have gone, they have glorified their 
surroundings with their appealing 
beauty. 


Write for further information today. 


HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
NEW CASTLE Box No. 800 INDIANA 















will dull the beauty of your flower beds if you 
edge them with Snow Cloth Alyssum—the 
“great white way” that lasts all season long 
and brings out the brilliance and richness of 
your colored blooms. 


‘At Stores Sve 
MANDE VILLE 


MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 
Flower Seed Speciolists for 68 Yeors. 











The Handsome Jacobean Lily 


HE flower of the Jacobean lily or red 

orchid, as Sprekelia formosissima is 
commonly called, has afforded me much 
pleasure and more exclamations from my 
friends than almost any flower in my win- 
dow or garden. One seldom encounters a 
brighter or truer red flower. The blossom 
is from five to six inches across, with the 
rather narrow petals having more graceful 
curves than the orchid to which it is often 
compared. 

The dark, hard, round bulbs, an inch 
more or less across, will often begin to 
show flower buds in April without being 
planted. It is wise to examine them regu- 
larly in the Spring and plant all bulbs that 
started to grow in the bowls vacated by 
narcissus bulbs. Such a bowl with six or 
more blossoms on 12-inch stems, often 
without leaves, is an exotic sight of beauty 
that one will not forget. After all danger 
of frost the remaining bulbs may be planted 
in the garden to bloom where one can en- 
joy their individual beauty rather than any 
very minor landscaping value they might 
have. They prefer an open location that is 
protected from wind. The soil needs to be 
rich to insure good blooming bulbs for the 
next year. Be sure to set the bulbs outside 
after they have bloomed in the house. After 
the first frost, dig the bulbs and store them 
in the same way as gladioli. 

It is surprising that florists have not 
made more use of this amaryllis in corsage 
work. With any unfigured gown of a com- 
plementary color, they would make up as 
exquisitely as any orchid. Their keeping 
quality is remarkable. A freshly cut bloom 
pinned on my coat at 10 a.m. to wear to 
church on Mother’s Day was still fresh 
without any of the petals having lost any 
of their graceful curves at 6 p.m. The stem 
had neither been moistened or wrapped. A 
single blossom with one large green leaf 
such as canna, calla or even iris in a rose- 
bud-type of vase is very striking. 

Bulbs are not much more expensive than 
tulips and will double the number of 
blooming size bulbs every two to three 
years. Thrips seems to be their most likely 
insect pest but they respond to the same 
treatment one uses on gladiolus corms for 
thrips. S. formosissima is a bulb that de- 
serves wider use and will repay richly those 
who plant it. 

—XMrs. E. H. Erickson. 
Olivia, Minn. 











CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
PEONIES— PHLOX 


Brighten your Garden from early Summer 
until late Fall by including these Popular 
items this Spring. Write for our Descriptive 
Folder, Illustrated in Colors, which features 
many New and Outstanding Varieties. 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 


WALDRON Box 37 INDIANA 








VICTORY 
GARDENERS 


FREE «, ; 


GARDENING CHART 


One glance tells 
you what and when 
to plant, when to 
harvest, what in- 
secticides to use, 






when to apply Send for FREE chart to: 

them, and many COURTMAN 

other important CHEMICAL co. 
DEPT. HO-4 


things about your COMMERCE PL. 
vegetable garden. ELIZABETH 4, N. J 


SAVES TIME-MONEY-LABOR 
















25%; DOLLARS fom 
CEeEnTs 

—that’s what you get when you sow Giants of 

Colifornia Petunias, because one 20¢ packet 

will produce several dollars worth of plants. 

Flowers are large ruffled and fringed, in 





MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 
Flower Seed Specialists for 68 Yeors 
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{sk your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
iMMISOAP 
MP A SPRAY 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
it oe af Si Bh) 

Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 








EXHIBITION 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Cypripedium seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this stage 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they should 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 





A SIMPLE SPRAY PLAN 


_Zz.— for Victory Gardens 





Spray every 10 days or 2 weeks 
during the insect season with 3 
teaspoonfuls D-X Rotenone (or 
D-X Pyrethrum) per a4 of 
water.Stops insects be 

become serious. For ow hay by 


A 





QALY 


we dealers everywhere, or write 
SS “| us. “Spraying the Home Gar- 





den” free on request. 
B. G. PRATT CO. 
168 Moore St., Hackensack, N. J. 
HORTICULTURE 

















FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


ag our wild birds 
full view visiting 
Be Feeders. 





i ae $4.75 
Automatic 
a $2.25 
“Eye Sa fe’’ 
Sees $1.75 
Orange Feeder 
(for Orioles) . .$1.50 
Drinking Cups for 
umming Birds 
Folder mailed on 
request. 
audubon gy workshop 
NOT INCORPORATES 
GLENCOE, ILL. 





Gravely, 


WER™M WER 




















Three thousand flowers grow 
at Old Orchard, all different, 
many rare. Our new Catalog 
pictures them, describes them, 
tells how to grow them. And 
VEGETABLES, too, all the 
better kinds. Ask Dept. B for 
your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown New Jersey 


GROUND COVERS 


PACHYSANDA the unequalled 
ground cover for shady places — 
$6.50 per 100, $50.00 per 1000 (250 
plants sold at 1000 rate). Use four 
plants per square foot. 








Ajuga (bugle), Euonymus, Ivy, 
Myrtle, Sedum, Thyme, Veronica, 
etc. 

HUGH B. BARCLAY 
1236 Montgomery Avenue Narberth, Pa. 














KILLOGEN will help keep your Flowering Plants 
and Vegetables free from insects, both sucking and 
chewing types. HARMLESS to people and pets 
when simple directions are followed. Use Killogen 
also to destroy Ants on Lawn and Flower Beds. 
Easy to use. Only 50¢ a bottle. Buy at garden 
supply or hardware stores. Write us for folder. 


ROSE MFG. CO., 162 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N. Y, 


Killoge 


THE SCIENTIFIC GARDEN SPRAY 
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Growing the Vernal Iris 


HE appeal of different flowers comes 

in various ways, but the flowers of Iris 
verna catch the eye by the contrast of the 
deep orange-yellow throat and the clear 
lavender petals. This color contrast is seen 
also in the crested iris, but not so intense 
in coloration. While the crested iris is the 
more commonly seen, its habit of walking 
about is an annoyance as well as guarantee 
of longevity. 

The vernal iris makes tight clumps, and 
thus is less wayward in the rock garden. 
The foliage is partly evergreen, or more 
Winter persistent than on most species. 
The flowers have all the color of the usual 
purple crocus, a few weeks later in appear- 
ing, the orange throat shining forth cheer- 
ily. It has the best color value of any 
dwarf beardless species, and it holds its 
own well in competition with the many 
dwarf bearded sorts of May. 

In the wild it is not a common plant, 
being found only in Kentucky and its 
neighboring states, and seeds are not often 
seen. The wise gardener will plant every 
seed that his plants may make, hoping for 
variations. A pure white form has been 
found, and such color variations as lilac 
blue, soft blue, pale blue, deep purple and 
pale lavender, all natural forms. 

Were you to have these all in your gar- 
den and cross pollinate them, there might 
be surprises in further variation. Hybrids 
with other dwarf beardless species might 
be possible, and by chance and by plan a 
group of showy dwarf beardless iris might 
be produced, as varied and showy as the 
dwarf bearded kind. 

In these days, when we need some spe- 
cial quest in the garden to take up our 
minds at times, the possibility of a showy 
group of dwarf beardless sorts seems defi- 
nitely worthy of exploration. The vernal 
iris might take kindly to domestication, 
and respond willingly to our efforts. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


National Council Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the National 

Council of State Garden Clubs will be 
held April 25 to 27 in Atlanta, Ga., at 
the invitation of the Garden Club of 
Georgia. For details, write Mrs. E. Page 
Allinson, West Chester, Pa. 

















| EARLY HARDY 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


University of Minnesota Strain 


Developed and selected for their early 
blooming, extra hardiness and long 
blooming qualities by L. E. Longly, 
Assistant Professor of Horticulture. 


BOREAS—Early double white, rather low, 
but long stems. 

CHIPPEWA—Large semi-double, to double 
aster-like aster purple flowers incurved 
in large clusters. 


DULUTH—Semi-double lemon yellow up- 
right flowers. 


MOONGLOW—A low bushy type, dark 
green glossy leaves, Sowers double deep 
lemon chrome. 


PURPLE STAR—Flowers semi-double, 
stems, color bright dahlia-purple. 
RED GOLD—Flowers resembling PomPom 
<r scarlet to Brazil-Red, very strik- 

g 
Shipped at the proper planting time. 
Strong 244" well rooted potted plants. 


. 50c each; the six for $2.50 Post-Paid 


Send for our 1944 Catalogue describing 
over 100 varieties of the finest, and latest 
introductions of hardy mums. 


COWPERTHWAITE, Florist 
Dept. 12 
R.F.D. 8, Mt. Westin. Cincinnati 30, Ohio 





long 

















AMERICAN HOLLY 


cutting grown from selected, berry-bearing 
trees. Plants from 214” pots, 75c each, 6 
plants for $4.00. Postpaid, cash with 
order. 


BEACH PLUM 


Three year transplants, grown from seed 
of selected native plants. 60c each, 6 for 
$3.00. Postpaid, cash with order. 


VAN TOL NURSERIES 
Teaticket (on Cape Cod) Mass. 
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Tastes better, more food ff J9, 
value, easier to grow, pro- VI 
duces more, stands hot 
weather, good allsummer. 
Pkt. Seeds 15c postpaid— 
readabout Tampalain1944Catal 
W. ATL EE BURPEE 
Philadelphia 32,Pa. or 


All best Flowers 
c — 





Sinton, lowa 





Plant Old Glory Petunias this year. You will find a 
packet each of red, white, and blue in a packet 
of Old Glory Petunics. Give your garden a 
patriotic atmosphere with these easy to grow 


MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 
Flower Seed Specialists for 68 Yeors 





6 HERBS “51° | 

Postpaid 
Sage Peppermint Marjoram 
Thyme Angelica Spearmint 


4 of each, 24 plants, $525 
Catalog of New England-grown Herbs 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY 
Dept. A Ipswich, Mass. 


o ¢ 


1944 BARGAIN! 
(14 million trees a year) 


25 Colo. Blue Spruce 4” to 

8” for $1 plus 35¢ postage 8 
hdlg., 100 for $3 plus 50c 
post. & hdig. Selected 3 & 4 
year stock, grown from best 
seed strains, with unusual 
te root systems, ap hy packed, 
ipped to you at proper planting time. 
MUSSER Send for complete p aoa of t, 
FORESTS. ic. Xmas Tree and Ornamental Seed- 


lings and Transplants, also special 
INDIANA, PA.  balletin “Growing Xmas Trees.” 























EAT Luscious Berries 
THIS SUMMER 


DORSETT, Best Early Variety 
BIG JOE, Best Late Variety 
NEW GEM, me ee 


All Large Pot-Grown Plants 
12 Each of 3 var., 36 Plants, $5.00 
(Regular Catalog Value, $5.50) 
25 Each of 3 var., 75 Plants, $9.50 
(Regular Catalog Value, $11.00) 
100 Each of 3 var., 300 Plants, $35.00 
(Regular Catalog Value, $39.00) 
Shipped promptly, express collect 


Catalog with Cultural Instructions 
accompanies each order 


Please send cash with order; 
we cannot ship C. O. D. 


ANDREW R. KENNEDY, Inc. 























NAF SEEDS—BULBS-PLANTS 

SEEDs Dept. L, 22 West 27th St. 
e 
| New York 1, N. Y. 
AL | A Few Doors West of Broadway 
CUT-FLOWER MIXTURE 

Bi This pansy collection provides 
cut flowers, masses of gay color. 
100 large plants $3.25 postpaid 
250 large plants $6.75 postpaid 


100 plants 6” apart make 50 feet 
FREE: Pansy Booklet No. 344A 


PITZONKAS /onsy farm 








BRISTOL:+: PENNA. 








Barnhaven’s Exhibition Strain of Hardy Poly- 
anthus: Indian Reds, Harvest Yellows, Grand 
Canyon Shades, White and Pastels. 

SIZE FORM TEXTURE 
Plants $3 doz. ppd. Hand-pollinated seeds $1 pkt. 
New Primrose Guide and Catalog on request 
BARNHAVEN GARDENS Gresham, Oregon 











Vier; 
The WORLD'S/ 


ty, y 
gp OREGON “GROWN 


Wnite fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore 














PERENNIALS FERNS 
HERBS ROCK PLANTS 


Hildemere Gardens Wawa, Pa. 





Chemical-Dust Treatments 


UCCESS with many garden veg- 

etables, including those started 
indoors or in hotbeds or coldframes 
and those started directly in the 
garden, is more likely to result if the I 
seeds are treated with one of the 
common chemical-dust treatments. 
This statement is made by the VU. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Such compounds are now much 
used by growers of truck and other 
crops to prevent decay of the seed 
and damping-off of seedlings caused 
by fungi present in the soil. In most 
cases they are compounds of mer- 
cury, copper, or sulfur. For the 
usual small packet of seeds, such as 
a 10-cent or 15-cent packet of 
tomato or beet seed, enough of the 
powder can be held on the flat side 
of a toothpick or on the tip of the 
small blade of a pocket knife. The 
powder is dumped into the packet 
with the seed; then, after closing the 
packet, it is shaken up for a minute, 
coating all seeds. 

Seeds that may be treated with 
Arasan, Cuprocide, Semesan, or 
Spergon include beet, chard, cucum- 
ber, eggplant, okra, parsley, parsnip, 
peppers, pumpkin, spinach, squash 
and tomato. Lima beans and garden 
peas or English peas should be treated 
only with Arasan or Spergon. Sper- 
gon is especially valuable for lima 
beans and peas. 

Seeds that must not be treated 
with Cuprocide are broccoli, cab- 
bage, Chinese cabbage, collard, kale, 
kohlrabi, rutabaga and turnip, and 
onion. All of these can be treated 
safely, however, with Arasan, Seme- 
san or Spergon. 

Seed of carrots, endive, and let- 
tuce should not be treated with 
Arasan, but Semesan or Cuprocide 
is satisfactory. 

There is a considerable group of 
vegetables for which the department 
does not recommend any of these 
seed treatments. In that list are snap 
beans, chervil, chives, chicory, up- 
land cress, dandelion, endive, Flor- 
ence fennel or finocchio, mustard, 
radish, salsify, sorrel and soybeans. 
No treatment is recommended for 
asparagus, horseradish or rhubarb 
roots, onion sets, or garlic and shal- 
lots bulbs. 





























BUY 
WAR BONDS 








IRIS — WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
Write for free booklet containing colored 
illustrations with descriptions and prices of 
400 beautiful improved varieties—types that 


bloom from early spring ’til autumn—includ- 
ing Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 
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TRIAL OFFER, 10 for $1.00 


Personalized Post Cards with photograph of 
your own house, garden or other subject in 
corner of cards. 


Send snapshot or other picture and $1.00 to 
TIFFT, 11 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 


Quantity price as low as 3 %c each. 


SWEET POTATOES some canpen 


Most le associate Sweet Potatoes with the South 
but NANSEMOND grows with amazing success in 
Northern gardens. to plant. Highly productive 
and luxurious in growth. Strong, well-rooted in 
early June: 50 for $1.00; $1.75 per 100. Postpaid. 


75 Breck Building 
BOSTON 9 


















Seedsmen since 1818 





WHITE MOUNTAIN WATERMELON 


Ripens in 65 days. 
ORANGE KING TOMATO 
FLASH—The better shell bean 


Also other seed novelties. 


Colprit’s Nursery and Seed Farm 
Dover New Hampshire 











Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog. 


BRAINTREE, MASS. 
CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


GROUND COVERS for shady places: Pachysandra, 
Vinca, Wild Ginger, Foamflower, Epimedium, 
Ajuga, Bloodroot. 10 ons plants of one variety 
$2.00: 25 for $4.25. atalogue. Highmead 
Nursery, Dept. A, Ipswich, Mass. 


BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conserv- 
atory with Winter-flowering, pot-grown Camellias. 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 


RAINBOW IRIS COLLECTION: Very lovely vari- 
eties. One each 25 varieties $3.00; one each 50 
varieties $5.00; one each 100 varieties $7.50. 
Express collect. Smith Gardens, Clarkston, Wash. 


SACRED INDIAN CORN: Authentic, rare, beauti- 
ful. Fanciers packet $1, amateur 25c. Arcadia 
Farms, Amelia, Ohio. 


“MISTAKES of Amateur Gardeners” and other 
interesting and instructive lectures. Mrs. Gertrude 
Phillips, 7 Sheridan Road, Swampscott, Mass. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Evergreens, Yews, 
Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Japanese Maples, 11 
Magnolias, Pink Dogwood, 18 Lilacs, 10 to 75 
cents each. Send for list of 180 RARE PLANTS. 
Yews in variety, $7.50 per 100. Alanwold Nursery, 
Neshaminy, Pennsylvania. 


GERANIUMS: Special collection of twelve choice 
scented varieties $3.00. Collection of eight fancy- 
leaved varieties $3.00. For latest price list send 
10c for mailing. Magnolia Nurseries, 654 Western 
Ave., Magnolia, Mass. 


FOR SALE: Two fine old Spanish Jars, from 
Mallorca and from Granada, for garden ornaments. 
Communicate by mail with 401 Heath Street, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


HARDY PHLOX a Specialty. Send for List of 140 
different varieties. August Lindemann’s Phlox 
Gardens, Rt. 1, Catskill, N. Y. 


APRIL SPECIAL. 5 Pink Cushion Mums—5 hardy 
Primroses youngi—25 bulbs White Star Ornith- 
ogalum—1 Fire Lily, $1.25 postpaid. Mrs. Frank 
Koutny, Wahoo, Nebraska. 


MILLSTONES. Two Granite Millstones originally 
from Connecticut, perfect condition, five feet diam- 
eter. Would like offers for both or singly. Jos. A. 
Hren, East Hampton, N. Y 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Couple, cook and gardener-chauffeur, 
country southern New Hampshire, summer or per- 
manent. Please write giving experience, references. 
V-H, care of “Horticulture,’”’ Boston 15, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 


Route 128 




































































THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





There are only 15 of the country’s 48 
states in which the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society is not represented by 
at least one member. Some of these 
members have never been to Boston and 
yet feel that what they receive from the 
Society is well worth the $3.00 in dues 
which they pay each year. 


Each member receives a copy of 
HORTICULTURE twice a month 
without extra charge, a copy of the 
annual Year Book and the privilege of 
borrowing books from the library. The 
privilege of borrowing books has no 
geographical limitations. Hundreds of 
books go each year by mail to different 
sections of the country. The Society’s 
library, the largest of its kind in the 
United States, receives every worth- 
while gardening book almost as soon as 
it is published, and prints lists of recent 
accessions frequently. 

Members also have the privilege of 
asking for free information by the 
Society’s experts on any phase of gar- 
den making. For additional information 
address 


THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





All persons interested in gardening are 
cordially invited to become members. 
The privileges of membership are as 
follows: 


Subscription to “Horticulture.” 
Services of— 


Consultant in Horticulture. 
Field Secretary. 


Lectures during the Winter. 

Seasonal Flower Shows. 

Garden Visits in the Spring. 

Library—circulating privilege to 
members. 

Year Book. 

Membership in The Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania. 

ES Sa 
Annual Dues — $3.00 
Life Membership Fee — $50.00 
Payable in annual installments of $10.00 


smemniniiiiniis 
Office and Library Hours: 
September 15 — June 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 








Saturdays 9 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK, Inc. 


598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 





ANNUAL 
NARCISSUS SHOW 


APRIL 25 
2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 


APRIL 26 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 





Schedule will be sent upon 
request to the Secretary. 

















FREE—Daylily Booklet. Our 
1944 booklet, offering wide selection 
of Dr. Stout Hybrids and oldtime 


favorites, is yours for ts aski 
FARR NURSERY MPAN Y 
Box rN Weiser Parke Penna. 


AMERICAN ARTICHOKE 


(Non Starch Vegetable) 
5) pound package of tubers (Seed) $2.00 post- 
pan Magee 3 (50) voned a $10.00. Express 
charges prepaid, east of the Mississippi. Recipe 
leaflets supplied with orders. 
ANTHONY ALPHONSE deBOLE 
120 Sullivan Street New York 12, N. Y. 



















IRIS — the Victory 


Gardener's Flower 
Gorgeous rainbow colors with easy culture 
12 Iris Aces—full color range—labelled, only $1 
Ask for our free price list of 180 
splendid modern varieties. 


W. C. STONE Camden, New York 














New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 














HE following list of flowering plants 

is imposing; an array of beauty, and 
interesting in design. All are happy under 
deciduous trees with moist soil. 


Aquilegia canadensis—Columbine 

Erythronium americanum—yYellow adder’s 
tongue or dogtooth violet 

Geranium maculatum—Cranesbill or wild 
geranium 

Hepatica triloba—vVery early 

Polygonatum biflorum—Solomon’s seal 

Sanguinaria canadensis—Bloodroot 

Smilacina racemosa—False Solomon’s seal 

Trillium in variety 

Uvularia perfoliata—Bellwort 

Viola in variety—vViolets 


These plants are compatible with each 
other and make a lovely grouping in a 
woodland. 





VICTORY BIRD- 
FEEDING STATION 


swings from P amar a 


as you 
Price—$2 Postpaid 

EDWARD GAY BUTLER 

Boyce Virginia 


HOSTA 


(FUNKIA) SIEBOLDIANA HYBRID! Large 
leaves, in great mounds, with lavender-blue flowers 
on 2 to 3 ft. stalks, July and August. For shade 
only. 65c each, 3 for $1.50, postpaid. 








Also Hosta minor alba, dwarf white, same price. 
WM. BORSCH & SON 











WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 


Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 





VICTORY Garden FRUITS 


Grow LUSCIOUS APPLES, Peaches mong 
Plums, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarin: 
BERRIES, Grapes, ASPARAGUS in YOUR 
Victory GARDEN. 

BIG, Strong, QUICK” bearing 
SAVE years of waiting. Also a lar, 
tion of QUALITY ORNAMENTA 


Free Colored Cataleg—Write Today 


HARRISON BROS. NURSERIES 
Box 25 , Berlin, Maryland csr oe 







plants, 
selec- 





OUTSTANDING 
Canadian Introductions 


in Vegetables, Rhubarb, Strawberries and 
| | Raspberries. 


EDWARD LOWDEN 


Box 95 Hamilton, Ontario 








NEW CATALOGUE 
New Hampshire Mums 
The Hardy Chrysanthemums 
Hardy Perennials, Small Fruits 


- rr Nursery and Seed Farm 
Dover New Hampshire 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings 


Really reliable. 





eragurlilails 





with garden. A style for every purpose. 
WARD HAMMIT 


HO 
13 Lewis Street 








Maplewood Box 211 Oregon 


April 1, 1944 


DORMANT SPRAY! 


Fruit trees—Lilacs—Euonymus and other 
trees and shrubs should be sprayed now. 











GILLETT’S 


For Trilliums, Ladyslippers, Rock Garden 
Plants, Ferns, Wild Flowers and Bog Plants 














Consult us before it is too late. Catalogue Free on Request 
WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. GILLETT FERN AND FLOWER FARM. INC. 
Aspinwall 4204 Brookline, Mass. Dept. H Southwick, Mass. 
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Millions in satisfactory 
use. a gray green color blends 


Hartford 3, Oonn. 











TREES MARCH TO WAR TOO.... 


Millions of forest giants (5 entire trees for each man in the armed services) provide lumber for 
war purposes. Millions of other trees provide nuts and fruit to swell the nation’s food supply. 
We are spending trees faster than we grow them — and there is no public money to spare for 
million-acre plantings just now. But you — and a million like you — can plant a million acres if 
each does his part. You will find much more satisfaction and pleasure if your Spring planting is 
a real part of the war effort. Here are some practical suggestions: 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


An empty acre adds nothing to the country’s resources 
—one planted in trees adds $15 per year (average) and 
stops erosion, too. Every little bit helps. 


100 Transplanted Evergreens—Well rooted, sturdy 12 
to 18 inch transplanted trees, not babies, 25 each of four 
kinds: Hemlock, Red Pine, Austrian Pine, Thunberg 
Pine. Not Prepaid, $12.00. 


100 Young Deciduous Trees—Sturdy 12 to 18 in. seed- 
lings to make valuable and beautiful shade trees. 25 
each, four kinds: Sugar Maple (sugar), Black Locust 
(posts), Liriodendron (Whitewood), White Ash 
(handles). Prepaid (East of Miss.) $4. 


LABOR-SAVERS 


Some garden plants are much less labor than others— 
conserve your energy and pocketbook. 


37 Feet of Yew Hedge—Set 18 inches apart, 25 Upright 
Hardy Yew will make a 37-foot insect-free hedge that 
takes care of itself. Plants now 12 to 15 inches high, 
twice transplanted, sturdy, bushy. (Express, not pre- 
paid) $17.50. 


20 Assorted Rhododendrons—Beauty without cultiva- 
tion ; free of all usual pests! Plants now 1 ft. high, with 
small earth ball. Small, but vigorous. 5 each of follow- 
ing kinds: Rhododendron maximum (white, July), 
Rhododendron carolina (pink, May), Rhododendron 
catawbiense (red, June), Kalmia (Mountain Laurel) 
(pink, June). (Express, not prepaid) $10. 


FOOD PRODUCERS 


Trees and Shrubs are long-lived, require no yearly 
plowing and sowing. Add your bit to the country’s food 
basket. 


10 New Giant Blueberries—Strong 4-year olds (bearing 
age) now 1% feet high. Assorted named varieties, our 
selection, but all good. Express, not prepaid, $13.00. 


5 Dwarf Fruit Trees—A complete home orchard for 
the really small place. Dwarf fruits are spaced only 10 
feet apart—2 year olds to bear next year—no ladders 
for spraying and picking—large fruit. Red Astrakhan 
Apple (Summer), McIntosh Apple (Autumn), Duchess 
d’Angouleme Pear, Italian Prune Plum, Elberta Peach. 
Not prepaid: $18.75 (Or l-year olds—all 5 for $12.50). 


3 Blight-Resistant Chestnuts — Good old-fashioned 
sweet chestnuts on a blight-free tree! Bear young — 
some of the 3-foot trees offered have borne in nursery. 
Express, not prepaid, $5.00. 


CHEMICAL SAVERS 


Attract the birds to eat your insects—conserve chemi- 
cal sprays. 


3 Showy Berry-Trees—Handsome blooms in Spring, 
then a show of bright berries in Fall that the birds love. 
One each, 5 to 8 foot, transplanted — Mountain Ash, 
White Flowering Dogwood, Paul’s Scarlet Hawthorn. 
Express, not prepaid, $7.50. 


SENSIBLE WAR GARDENS is the title of a short article in our 1944 Short Guide which 
more fully discusses this idea and gives lists and hints from which to plan. The guide itself 
prices and describes 1200 plants. We think we can offer BETTER plants CHEAPER than 
others, by reason of mass production, improved growing methods, new and exclusive strains 
and varieties. The book is free except West of Iowa, where we charge 25 cents. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 


Office: 50K Church Street, New York, N. Y. 











